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Swedish Industries’ 
Trends in Wartime 


Shifts and Readjustments, Research and Modernization, Manpower 
Transfers, Struggles to Cope With Bottlenecks, Expansions Here, Cur- 
tailments There—-These War-Created Movements Have Had Mani- 


fold Effects. 


ONSIDERABLE READJUSTMENT 
of the industries of Sweden has 
been required in an effort to meet the 
country’s wartime needs. The necessity 
of producing many kinds of manufac- 
tured articles which had formerly been 
imported arose at a time when the re- 
armament program utilized much of the 
capacity of Swedish industry, and while 
mobilization created a shortage of labor 
in many fields. Simultaneously, normal 
sources of supply were accessible only to 
a limited extent and domestic materials 
had to be utilized to the fullest. 

These circumstances required much 
expansion of production facilities, a great 
deal of modernization, as well as many 
shifts from normal lines of production 
to new articles. 

There is much variety in the inno- 
vated products and processes, many have 
permanent value, others can be main- 
tained only under certain conditions, and 
some are purely substitutes or make- 
shifts, which hardly will have a place in 
the peacetime economy of the country. 
In consequence, the prospects of cessa- 
tion of hostilities in Europe at a rela- 
tively early date impel Sweden to consider 
carefully the program to be followed by 
industry and by the country as a whole 
in the process of returning to a peace- 
time footing. Maintenance of employ- 
ment, import and export policy, controls 
over distribution, prices, and the cur- 
rency, as well as details of industrial re- 
conversion, as such, are elements in the 
problems. 


Industry As An Employer 


If the slight cyclical variations from 
decade to decade are disregarded, the 
proportion of the Swedish population 
participating in the country’s production 
appears to be fairly constant. According 
to the last census taken, this category 
included nearly 3,000,000 inhabitants in 
1940, representing 47 percent of the total 
population. A little over 70 percent of 
the productive population, or 2,100,000 


Based on a report from Vice-Consul 
Haroip Carison, American Lega- 
tion, Stockholm 


individuals, were classified as wage earn- 
ers, comprising 600,000 white-collar em- 
ployees and 1,500,000 workers of the 
laboring class. 

In recent decades the Swedish produc- 
tive population has grown at a fairly 
steady rate of about.20,000 per annum. 
At the same time there has been’a grad- 
ual transfer of manpower from certain 
occupations to others. The occupations 
showing the heaviest declines are agri- 
culture and domestic service, whereas 
substantial gains are registered by in- 
dustry, commerce, communications, and 
public and professional service. The in- 
crease in the last-named category evi- 


apcaaye em 


What Do They Mean to Output, Business, Markets? 


dently is attributed chiefly to the great 
expansion of government control during 
the war. 

At the outbreak of the war there was 
practically full employment in Sweden. 
During the period September 1, 1939, to 
September 1, 1943, there was an increase 
of about 11 percent in the total number 
of employees, but considering that a 
number exceeding this increase were ab- 
sent from their places of work on the 
latter date—being engaged in military 
service—there was actually a slight net 
decline in the number of workers active- 
ly working for their employers. Owing 
to the industrial readjustment necessi- 
tated by the war, however, there was a 
considerable transfer of workers during 
the first 2 years, especially from the in- 
dustries most dependent on import and 
export trade—textile, shoe, and lumber, 





Newly built Swedish laboratory for wood chemistry. The war’s exigencies have powerfully 
stimulated industrial research in the northern Kingdom. 
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Drilling for ore in wartime Sweden. 


wood pulp, and paper—to other indus- 
tries in which activities were increased 
by the war conditions. The bulk of the 
released manpower was absorbed by the 
machinery industry, which has shown 
the greatest expansion of all industries 
during the war. 

As a result of the industrial readjust- 
ment caused by the war, unemployment 
increased somewhat in 1940 and 1941. 
A great improvement, however, took 
place in 1942, during which year the re- 
maining balance of unemployment 
caused by the peace-to-war transition 
was liquidated and occasionally replaced 
by a decided shortage of manpower. Ow- 
ing to this shortage, considerable diffi- 
culty was experienced in 1942 and 1943 
in satisfying the seasonal demand for 
workers for the large production ‘of fire- 
wood necessitated by the shortage of 
imported fossil fuel. Likewise, the sea- 
sonal demands for farm hands for the 


thinning of sugar beets in the early sum- 
mer and the harvesting of crops in the 
fall presented labor difficulties. A mo- 
bilization of the services of voluntary 
workers solved the farm-work problem. 

The production of firewood, in its war- 











“Credit for This Issue’s 
Illustrations 


All of the pictures that appear in 
the present issue of ForrIcn Com- 
MERCE WEEKLY have courteously 
been made available for our use by 
the American-Swedish News Ex- 
change, with headquarters in New 
York City. This magazine ac- 
knowledges with gratitude the co- 
operation thus extended. 
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time dimension, requires the services of 
120,000 to 140,000 workers during the 
winter season. Toward the end of 1942 
the manpower shortage became so acute 
that it was found necessary to resort to 
compulsory mobilization of men from the 
beginning of 1943 for the felling and cut- 
ting of firewood, in accordance with the 
provisions of the Compulsory Labor 
Service Act adopted at the end of 1939, 
This is the only instance in which this 
law has been applied. During the 1943_ 
44 winter season, however, there was 
found to be a more ample supply of 
workers, owing to increased unemploy- 
ment in the sawmill and wood-pulp in- 
dustries, which made it possible to dis- 
continue the compulsory. drafting of 
lumbermen after January 31, 1944. 

The general unemployment percentage 
averages for the last 6 calendar years 
are: 10.9 for 1938, 9.2 for 1939, 11.8 for 
1940, 11.3 for 1941, 7.5 for 1942, and 5.7 
for 1943. 

The relative importance of the vari- 
ous branches of industry as employers 
of labor is shown in the following table: 


ictive Swedish Industrial Workers 





End of End of 
( stry 1¥38 ~ 
Industry) 1930 193 1940 





Mining and metal 162, 000 | 200, 000 | 236, 000 
Earth and stone 53, 000 40. 500 40, 000 
Lumber 87, 000 64, 000 73, 000 
Pulp, paper, and printing 66, 000 60, 000 63, 000 
Foo 56, 000 49, OOO 61, 000 
Textile and clothing 114, 000 80, 500 | 113, 000 
Leather, hair, and rubber 43, 000 25, 000 37, 000 
Chemical 17, 000 15, 000 19, 000 
Power, lighting, et« 24, 000 9, 000 16, 000 

Subtotal 629,000 | 543,000) 658, 000 
Building 126, 000 148, 000 
Other industries 2, 000 ( 7, 000 

Total 757, 000 813, 000 

Not availabl 


If administrative personnel is in- 
cluded, it is found that in 1930, out of a 
total of 2,871,800 persons gainfully em- 
ployed in Sweden, 927,000 (or 32.3 per- 
cent) were engaged in industry, and that 
by the end of 1940 the relative impor- 
tance of industry had increased so that, 
of an employed population of 2,999,500, 
1,070,200 persons (or 35.7 percent) were 
industrially employed. 

Urban population has increased stead- 
ily since the beginning of the present 
century, at the expense of rural popu- 
lation, despite efforts to combat this 
trend. The resultant serious shortage 
of farm workers may constitute a useful 
resource in the event of serious unem- 
ployment in industry. 


Pre-War Industrial Expansion 


After the economic depression of the 
early thirties the Swedish industries 
made remarkably rapid progress until 
the outbreak of the present world war. 
During this period the real national in- 
come grew by 3.3 percent and private 
consumption by 2.8 percent per year. It 
is believed that the most vital factor con- 
tributing to this rapid advance was the 
simultaneous industrial expansion. 
From 1929 to 1937 industrial production 
increased by 50 percent. This means 
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that during this 8-year period the ca- 
pacity was enlarged to an extent corre- 
sponding to one-half of the total develop- 
ment since the commencement of the 
industrial age. The steel works doubled 
their output, and in some other indus- 
tries—for example, tailoring and join- 
ery—the number of establishments was 
nearly doubled. The boom of the 1930’s 
had all the characteristics of a peace- 
time development taking place mainly in 
the domestic market. Not until 1938-39 
did armament activities at home and 
abroad begin to influence the develop- 
ments and start the conversion of the 
peacetime boom into a definite wartime 


" economy. 


Sweden was, at the outbreak of the 
war, at the end of an industrial expan- 
sion which, despite a simultaneous in- 
crease in the productive population, had 
led to practically full employment of all 
available manpower. A study of the in- 
dustrial developments up to the out- 
break of the war reveals that at that 
time a turning point in the long-term in- 
dustrial development had been reached. 
Figuratively speaking, it might be said 
that Sweden was commencing a transi- 
tion from extensive to intensive indus- 
trialization. To some extent this may be 
attributed to the fact that the utiliza- 
tion of certain natural resources was 
reaching its economic maximum; for ex- 
ample, the Swedish wood industries were 
expanded during the 1930’s to a level cor- 
responding to the forest yields. Attempts 
are now being made to replace this ex- 
tensive expansion by more intensive re- 
fining of the wood-industry products. 
To this end the Government and private 
establishments are cooperating for an 
intensification of technical research. In 
the exploitation of Swedish waterpower, 
expansion up to the present has followed 
a curve representing an annual increase 
of approximately 6 percent, but it ap- 
pears to approach a period of less-rapid 
increase, owing to a rise in the cost of 
exploitation. Another factor contribut- 
ing to the industrial change is an in- 
creased rationalization of Swedish pro- 
duction, resulting in a release of man- 
power for new tasks and a reduction in 
cost of production. 


Wartime Industrial Progress 


The war has caused a considerable re- 
adjustment of the Swedish industrial 
activities. During the first 7 months 
there was a continued expansion, but the 
North Sea blockade, which commenced 
in April 1940 and cut off some of Swe- 
den’s most important trade channels, 
caused a marked decline in Swedish in- 
dustrial production in 1940 and 1941. 
During these 2 years a readjustment took 
place, and upon its completion there fol- 
lowed a slight recovery in 1942 and a 
Stabilization of the production level at 
about 12 percent below that of 1939. 

Among the factors responsible for the 
Industrial readjustment during the war 
the following deserve special mention: 
(a) Decreased imports of fuel; (b) de- 
creased imports of certain raw materials; 
(c) strengthening of Swedish defense; 
(d) larger individual incomes plus ra- 
tioning of most foodstuffs and certain 
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other articles; (e) decreased imports of 
finished products; (f) reduced building 
activity; and (g) decreased exports. 
Here it may be appropriate to add a new 
factor which recently has become more 
evident—increasing prospects of the 
termination of war in Europe. 

Decreased imports of fuel—that is, 
coal, coke, and mineral oil—have neces- 
sitated increased domestic production of 
substitutes, such as wood, peat, charcoal, 
tar, alcohol, and shale oil, as well as in- 
tensified electrification. In some cases 
this has caused an increase in the ca- 
pacity of existing industries. 

The decreased imports of raw ma- 
terials have affected practically all 
Swedish industries. In many of them it 
has been necessary to adopt new raw ma- 
terials or to change the production alto- 
gether. These temporary changes have 
resulted in a demand for machinery and 
equipment needed for the new line and a 
postponement of investments in build- 
ings and machinery required for the nor- 
mal occupation. Among the industries 
established or enlarged for the purpose 
of replacing previously imported raw ma- 
terials are those producing certain metals 
(particularly, copper, aluminum, and 
lead), various chemical products, and 
certain synthetic products’ (such as 
staple fiber). 

The expansion of these industries dur- 
ing the war, however, has been compara- 
tively small in most cases. The indus- 
tries seriously hampered by the shortage 
of imported raw materials—owing to the 
difficulty or impossibility of obtaining 
corresponding domestic raw materials or 
substitutes—are textile, leather, and rub- 
ber. Other industries affected are the 
building, shipbuilding, machine shop, 
and glass manufacture. On the other 
hand, the shortage of imported raw ma- 
terials has not had any serious effect on 
the industries which before the war used 
imported wood. The activities of the 
furniture factories, for example, have 
shown a marked expansion in recent 
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years, despite the absence of imported 
hardwood. 

The strengthening of Swedish defense 
has benefited chiefly the heavy indus- 
tries, and, to a lesser degree, the joinery, 
textile, leather, and explosive industries. 
In the four last-named, the production 
for defense has gradually declined, but 
in the heavy industries it is still continu- 
ing at a high level. Toward the end of 
1943, the production of the aforemen- 
tioned industries for defense may be esti- 
mated to have been providing employ- 
ment for about 60,000 workers. To these 
must be added a small number of workers 
employed in, for example, the building 
industry, engaged in work for military 
purposes. 

The general increase in individual in- 
comes plus the rationing of most food 
products, tobacco, clothes, and shoes has 
resulted in a surplus of purchasing 
power, which has increased the con- 
sumers’ demand for various unrationed 
products normally not in such strong 
demand. The food industry, on the 
whole, maintained a good and steady 
activity in 1943, although occasional 
changes in rations, necessitated by vari- 
ations in the supply of raw materials, in- 
fluenced the situation. 

In many cases the decrease or suspen- 
sion of imports of certain finished prod- 
ucts presented an opportunity for the 
expansion or new establishment of cor- 
responding Swedish industries. Thus, 
the absence of American typewriters and 
sewing machines-has left the Swedish 
makes in practically unrivaled possession 
of the market. There are also instances 
of the transfer of foreign manufacture 
to Sweden. For example, Philips incan- 
descent lamps and radio receivers are 
now produced in Sweden. To some ex- 
tent, this may be regarded as a continu- 
ation of a pre-war development. 

Before the war, about one-third of the 
machinery required by Swedish indus- 
tries was imported. Naturally, indus- 
tries using machinery, previously im- 





Wood for wood pulp, Sweden. “Decreased exports have seriously affected the Swedish sawmill, 
wood-pulp, and paper industries, which before the war produced chiefly for export.” 
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ported from countries with which trade 
relations have been severed owing to the 
war, are suffering from the absence of 
such supplies, except in those cases where 
similar equipment is obtainable from do- 
mestic or other European sources. 

To some extent reduced building activ- 
ity has acted as a bottleneck, hampering 
the expansion of certain industries ne- 
cessitated by the war. 

Decreased exports, especially during 
the last 2 years, have seriously affected 
Swedish sawmill, wood-pulp, and paper 
industries, which before the war pro- 
duced chiefiy for export. The stone in- 
dustry also has suffered to some extent 
from decreased exports. As will be seen 
from the following table, nearly one- 
fourth of Swedish industrial activities 
before the war were devoted to the pro- 
duction of goods for export: 


Apportionment of Industrial 
Hours Among Principal 
Products in 1939 


Working 
Classes of 





ee , Million) ,, 
Class of product hours Percent 
Raw materials for building industry. 208. 2 17.2 
Other raw materials 23.9 2.0 
Capital supplies for industries ; 62.3 5.2 
Other capital supplies ; 94.1 7.8 
Equipment for farmers 5 30. 4 2.5 
Consumers’ goods ; Pee 505. 0 41.7 

Total products for domestic 

market___- .---| 923.9 76.4 
Goods for export Pn 23. 6 
:. : SE Se 1,217.2 100. 0 





The exports of Swedish industrial 
products have now declined to about two- 
fifths of their pre-war volume. Inas- 
much as the total industrial activity is 
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practically unchanged, the share of the 
exports in total industrial activity may 
be estimated to have declined from about 
one-fourth to one-tenth. Considering 
that the simultaneous increase in con- 
sumption by defense activities has not 
been sufficient to counterbalance the de- 
cline in the production for export, it must 
be inferred that the share of the domes- 
tic civilian consumption in the industrial 
production, which before the war was 
roughly three-fourths, has increased 
slightly. 


Fuel Situation 


The North Sea blockade, which com- 
menced in April 1940, cut Sweden off 
from one of its most important sources of 
imported coal—Great Britain—which be- 
fore the war supplied nearly one-half of 
this fuel. Since then all coal has had to 
be imported from the European conti- 
nent, and the quantities received have 
been much smaller than the pre-war 
totals, as shown by the following table: 


Swedish Imports of Coal and Coke 


{In metric tons 





Year Coal Coke Total 
1939. 6, 342,000 2,339,000 | 8, 681, 000 
1942. __ 2, 705, 000 1, 186, 000 3, 891, 000 
GE. otitis tancwin etdiens 3, 581,000 | 1, 240,000 | 4,821, 000 





The fuel situation is now reported to 
be the best that has existed since the out- 
break of the war, from which it may be 
assumed that there are large quantities 
of coal and coke in storage. To conserve 
these supplies as much as possible, the 
production of the domestic fuels, wood 





In a Swedish steel mill. The heavy industries have benefited from the wartime measures 
designed to strengthen the Kingdom’s defenses. 
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and peat, is being continued on a large 
scale. 

Domestic coal production during the 
war years has risen somewhat above the 
444, 000-metric-ton level of 1939, but has 
remained too small to aid substantially 
in filling the country’s fuel needs. The 
increase in production of fuel peat, from 
23,000 tons in 1939 to 1,200,000 tons in 
1943, helped to relieve the fuel shortage, 
The main reliance of Sweden for fuel to 
make up the deficit in imported coal anq 
coke (and, to a considerable extent, that 
in liquid fuels) is wood (‘either burned 
directly or converted to charcoal or vari- 
ous derivatives). 

Before the war, fossil fuels, mainly im- 
ported coal and coke, constituted 83 per- 
cent of the country’s fuel supply. Dur- 
ing the fuel year ended June 30, 1944, coal 
and coke covered only 40 percent of con- 
sumption, fuel wood and peat filling 60 
percent of requirements. The increased 
supply of hydroelectric energy was an 
important factor in the fuel-supply situ- 
ation. 


Production of Firewood 


Annual production of fuel wood and 
charcoal wood in the 3 preceding fuel 
years (from July 1 to June 30), and esti- 
mated production of the current year, 
are as follows (in cubic meters, corded 
measure): 1940-41, 35,248,000; 1941-42, 
34,848,000; 1942-43, 36,291,000; 1943-44, 
32,000,000. 

During the early part of 1944, good 
progress was made in wood cutting. It 
is estimated that during the period July 
1, 1943, to February 29, 1944, 21,396,000 
cubic meters of firewood and charcoal 
wood and 7,470,000 cubic meters of 
pulpwood—a total of 28,866,000 cubic 
meters—were cut, as compared with 
30,900,000 cubic meters during the cor- 
responding period of the preceding fiscal 
year. Considering that the cutting pro- 
gram for the present year is smaller, the 
quantity felled is regarded as satisfac- 
tory. There are, however, a few adverse 
factors. The transportation situation is 
growing worse because of deterioration 
of available vehicles, and firewood sup- 
pliers are being advised to avoid too- 
distant cutting places. Another diffi- 
culty being encountered is the gradual 
exhaustion of the firewood forests in cer- 
tain parts of Sweden. In one county, 
for example, where at the start of the 
war-fuel campaign 3,500 forest owners 
were required to supply firewood, the 
number this year has been reduced to 
3,000. However, this may be attributed, 
in part, to the improved fuel situation. 

Owing to the general improvement in 
the fuel supply, the authorities decided 
to abolish compulsory cutting of firewood 
in the four northernmost counties from 
January 1, 1944, and in the remainder of 
Sweden from July 1, 1944, and to replace 
it with voluntary contracts. If it should 
prove, however, that the contracts for 
the new fuel year beginning July 1, 1944. 
signed by October 1, are unsatisfactory, 
compulsory cutting may be reintroduced. 


Compulsory Labor Service 


The tremendous requirement of fire- 
wood naturally has created a large sea- 
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sonal demand for manpower for the fell- 
ing and cutting of this wood in the Swed- 
ish forests. During the first few years 
it could be filled without too much diffi- 
culty, but, in 1942, owing to the great 
general improvement in the employment 
situation, there resulted a shortage of 
manpower which toward the end of the 
year made the procuring of woodcutters 
an acute problem. Finally, the Swedish 
Government, to remedy this situation, 
felt obliged to put into effect the com- 
pulsory labor-service law adopted in the 
early days of the war but not theretofore 
utilized. 

Toward the end of 1943, however, the 
supply of manpower for work in the for- 
ests increased considerably, as a result of 
the discharge of workers by the wood- 
pulp and paper industries. As a matter 
of fact, the situation improved so much 
that the Government found it possible 
to remove these compulsory labor re- 
quirements after February 1, 1944. 


Motor-Fuel Supplies 


In 1939 Sweden imported 1,488,000 
metric tons of mineral oils. As com- 
pared with this, the quantity brought by 
safe-conduct vessels was only 120,000 
and 68,000 tons, respectively, in 1943 and 
1942. Mineral oils have been replaced 
chiefly by charcoal and wood in pro- 
ducer-gas equipment, and also by alco- 
hol, shale oil, acetylene, methane gas, 
and motor tar. 

The alcohol-production capacity of 
the Swedish sulphite-pulp mills has been 
trebled during the war. Unfortunately, 
however, the decline in the production 
of sulphite pulp has resulted in a corre- 
sponding decline in the actual produc- 
tion of sulphite alcohol. It is reported 
that the production of shale-oil gasoline 
has increased sufficiently to compensate 
this decline. The capacity of the Swe- 
dish shale-oil industry is said to have 
grown to about 80,000 metric tons per 
year. The bulk of the liquid motor fuel 
produced is reserved for military use. 

In Stockholm, 4,000 cubic meters of 
purified methane gas per day is now 
being produced and used for the opera- 
tion of busses and other motor vehicles. 
This capacity is being increased to 6,000 
or 7,000 cubic meters per day. 


Electric Power 


The shortage of imported fuel in 
Sweden has resulted in more extensive 
use of electric power.. According to pre- 
liminary statistics published by the 
Swedish Water Power Association, 
111,000 kilowatts were added in 1943 to 
the developed waterpower, representing 
an increase of 5.3 percent in capacity, as 
compared with an increase of 131,000 kil- 
owatts, or 6.6 percent in 1942. It is evi- 
dent that, in comparison with the record 
figure of 297,000 kilowatts added in 1941, 
there has been a relative decline in the 
new development of wate:power. The 
production of electric energy, however, 
which in 1942 increased by 7.4 percent to 
9,793,000,000 kilowatt-hours, showed a 
further growth in 1943, preliminarily es- 
timated at over 12 percent, to 11,000,- 
000,000 kilowatt-hours, which is a new 
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Generator room of the Trollhattan water-power plant; it comprises 13 turbo-generator sets of 
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12,509 horsepower each. The entire plant has been built and installed by Swedish firms— 
firms that have expanded their activities during wartime. 


high. Of this, no less than 10,730,000,000 
kilowatt-hours, or 97.5 percent, repre- 
sented hydroelectric power. The ther- 
mal share of 2.5 percent is said to be the 
lowest on record. From the outbreak of 
the war until the end of 1943 the annual 
production of the Swedish power plants 
was increased by 2,460,000,000 kilowatt- 
hours. Large additional power stations 
are under construction, and it is expected 
that there will be a further increase in 
1944 of 1,600,000,000 kilowatt-hours, or 
approximately 15 percent. This would 
make the total increase in the annual 
output since the outbreak of the war 
4,060,000,000 kilowatt-hours, or nearly 50 
percent. 


Transportation Situation 


The war has caused a marked compli- 
cation of the Swedish traffic situation. 
Among the factors contributing to this, 
the most important are: (a) A great ex- 
pansion of overland traffic, attributed 
partly to increased defense measures; (b) 
a growing shortage of certain means of 
transportation; and (c) insufficient sup- 
ply of motor fuel and rubber tires. The 
result has been a great expansion of rail- 
road traffic, partly to make up for the 
decline in motor traffic. (Note: The sa- 
lient facts with respect to the railroad 
situation are presented in the special 
article “Sweden’s Railways Today,” be- 
ginning on p. 10 of this issue.) 


Motor Traffic 


The shortages of motor fuel and rub- 
ber tires have caused a marked decline 
in automotive-vehicle traffic in Sweden 
during the war. The numbers of ve- 


hicles licensed at the end of 1943, as com- 
pared to those licensed at the end of 
1939 (the latter in parentheses) were: 
Passenger cars, 36,090 (180,717) ; busses, 
3,864 (5,109); motortrucks; 37,801 (63,- 
028) ; total, 77,755 (248,854). Estimates 
of the total number of tractors in use 
vary somewhat, some estimates being as 
high as 20,000, including converted mo- 
tortruck chassis. Heavy motorcycles in 
civilian use probably are less than one- 
fourth of the 48,711 licensed at the end 
of 1939. 

On December 31, 1944, a total of 70,780 
automobiles and trucks were operated on 
producer gas, of which 45,243 used char- 
coal as fuel and 24,862 used wood as fuel. 
There were 1,198 electric-motor vehicles; 
640 vehicles operated on alcohol; 798 on 
acetylene, methane, and other gas; and 
4,303 were still being operated on gasoline 
and gasoline mixtures. It has been esti- 
mated that a total of about 100,000 en- 
gines and vehicles of all kinds are oper- 
ated on producer gas in Sweden. 

Attempts have been made to develop 
various devices as substitutes for rubber 
tires. Tires from passenger cars in stor- 
age are being used on trucks, a special 
dual-type rear axle being installed to 
permit the use of double the ordinary 
number of tires, to compensate for the 
lower carrying capacity of the substitute 
tires. 

The condition of automobiles in Swe- 
den, both those in service and those 
stored, probably is much below pre-war 
standards, and a recent survey attempted 
to evaluate the extent of depreciation of 
those in storage. 

(Continued on p. 44) 
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Plowing 


with an American tractor, deep in the heart of Sweden. 


Demand for Tractors in 








Sweden 


On Farms and 


Mounts Rapidly) : 


in Forests, Realization of Tractors’ Great | ti 








Usefulness Is Spreading, Desire for Them Is Stimulated, 
And Post-War Swedish Markets Hold Promise of Expansion 


N SWEDEN, FARMERS AND TIM- 
BERMEN alike have turned their at- 
tention to tractors as a solution to the 
manpower shortage in two of the coun- 
try’s chief industries. Twenty-five 
years ago only about 1,000 tractors could 
be found in the entire country (which is 
approximately the size and shape of 
California). By 1930 the number had 
increased to over 6,000. In 1940 it has 
been estimated that there were 20,000, of 
which 90 percent were American makes 
(including those from an affiliated plant 
in Britain) and the remainder Swedish 
and German. 

The role of the tractor in the forest 
industry may become most important. 
Sweden’s forests cover 55,241,676 acres, 
or something under 60 percent of the 
country’s total area, and forest products 
(including pulp and paper) constitute 
about 38 percent of all exports, accord- 
ing to 1939 statistics. Wood cut in Swe- 
den for the year ended June 1943 


By Anne M. Brunk, I/ndustrial 
Projects Unit, Bureau of Foreign 
and Domestic Commerce 


amounted to more than 52,000,000 cubic 
meters, the greatest part of which 
was composed of fuel wood, including 
that for charcoal and other purposes. 
From June 1940 through May 1943 fuel- 
wood production totaled 120,000,000 cubic 
meters, according to one estimate. 

More than half of the land area of 
Sweden is wooded. Forest conditions in 
the region north of the Dal River (above 
latitude 60° N.) differ materially from 
those to the south, In the north, for- 
estry predominates over agriculture and 
industry, snow conditions favor trans- 
portation of felled logs to the streams, 
and the latter provide abundant float- 
ing channels to the seaboard (where 
sawmills and pulp mills are located). 


Road hauls are short. In the northern 
region a large percentage of the forest 
tracts are State holdings or in the hands 
of large companies. 

South of the Dal a large part of the 
forest is in the hands of small owners, 
though steel companies own extensive 
forested areas. The region is 55 percent 
wooded but lacks the abundant water 
transportation which the floating chan- 
nels of the northern river systems pro- 
vide. As a consequence, in central and 
southern Sweden highways as well as 
railways play an important role in the 
transportation of timber and fuel wood. 


In Forest Industries 


For years the use of tractors in timber 
cutting was mainly experimental, but 
high prices of lumber, a growing short- 
age of labor, and the rising cost of horses 
caused this branch of the industry to 
investigate the possibility of greater uti- 
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lization of machinery. Tractors were 
discovered to be quite as effective in pull- 
ing stumps as in transporting logs, and 
the realization that a tractor (preferably 
crawler-tread) can pull up about 30 
cubic yards of stumps per day at $13.80, 
while hand labor with stump-pullers can 
normally produce only from 5 to 5.8 cubic 
yards at a cost of between $4.80 and $5.35, 
gave further impetus to more widespread 
adoption of the tractor. 

Stumps which formerly were allowed 
to rot in the ground have assumed con- 
siderable commercial importance in Swe- 
den, especially in the wood-tar industry, 
as a result of wartime conditions. The 
shortage of imported liquid fuels has 
been partially overcome by the extrac- 
tion of motor oil from waste wood for 
tractors, fishing boats, and industry. 
One oil company, composed of about 160 
plants, produces approximately 2,700 
metric tons of wood tar annually, and 
more than 2,000 workers are said to be 
occupied in the tar-producing industry 
besides the workers engaged in breaking 
up stump wood. A plant under con- 
struction at Hogforsbruk is expected to 
be the largest works in Sweden for ex- 
tracting wood distillates. 

Transporting stumps by tractor gen- 
erally is not practical because it is diffi- 
cult to assemble a load large enough to 
make the operation economical. How- 
ever, tractors can be and are employed 
effectively in hauling logs from the for- 
ests to the mills. The first experiment 
of this latter sort was made in 1920, but 
this innovation was soon abandoned, In 
the late 1930’s the tractor was tried 
again; this time the larger forest-prod- 
uct companies acquired an improved type 
which is less expensive to operate and 
found the machine to be particularly 
valuable where distances were not under 
4 miles or above 10 miles. For longer 
hauls, motortrucks have been preferred. 

In the first stage of timber transporta- 
tion, from the place of felling to the 
“loading point” on a forest road, dis- 
tances rarely exceed 900 yards in Sweden, 


Stockholm women get instruction in how to operate a tractor. 


61457244 2 
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and horse traction is considered cheaper 
than tractor. For the final haul, from 
the forests to the mills, floating is the 
rule in the north, while in the southern 
part of the country railways and motor- 
trucks are much used. For the whole 
country, in 1937, 70 percent of such 
transportation was by floating, 30 per- 
cent by railway and truck. It is be- 
lieved that tractors and sled trailers 
might be utilized to some extent in this 
haul. Tractors also can be valuable in 
the maintenance of forest roads, in load- 
ing, and in other forest work. 

A load of timber should not be less than 
700 or 800 cubic feet (up to 17 metric 
tons) for profitable hauling by tractor; 
in fact, maximum loads up to 1,800 cubic 
feet have been transported successfully 
in Sweden’s northern woods. This is a 
tremendous increase over the 100 to 200 
cubic feet usually hauled by horses or 
sledge. Crawler tractors have been found 
to be especially suitable where roads are 
heavily covered with snow, where there 
is much bog land, or in hilly areas; oth- 
erwise wheel types are preferred. In 
northern Sweden, where timber products 
are of such great importance, tractors 
are operated in two shifts and are serv- 
iced during the third shift. 

Many people employed in Sweden’s 
timber industry live on small farms 
which are so situated that both occupa- 
tions may be carried on successfully at 
the same time. In fact, 35 percent of all 
forest land in Sweden is owned by farm- 
ers, and almost half of the country’s pop- 
ulation is said to be engaged in farming. 
In 1937 there was a total of 418,644 farms 
(covering more than 11 percent of the 
land area of the country) and the num- 
ber is constantly increasing with the 
reclamation of swamp regions. Only 
96,299 of these farms, however, are more 
than 25 acres in size. 


Farmers Need More Tractors 


Although Swedish farms today are 
much more adequately supplied with 
tractors than are those in other Scandi- 
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navian countries, there is still, according 
to estimates, only about one tractor for 
every 445 acres of cultivated land, which 
fact in itself reveals the possibilities for 
expansion in this market. Excluding 
worn-out machines and the so-called 
“Epa” (a truck converted into a tractor), 
the number of tractors now in use on 
Swedish farms is variously estimated at 
between 12,000 and 17,000. 

The experience of the farmers in the 
sugar-beet-growing area of southern 
Sweden is similar to that of other agri- 
culturists. Although. sugar beets do not 
rank in importance with the large wheat 
and rye crops, they are grown (on 
124,000 acres in 1943) in large enough 
quantities to supply 97 percent’ of the 
country’s sugar requirements, and their 
production is vital in the development of 
a national self-sufficiency program. 
Sugar-beet farmers formerly were accus- 
tomed to securing additional help from 
the province of Smaland, but, with the 
advance of industrialization in that 
province, help could no longer be ob- 
tained. When attempts to hire men 
from the northern areas failed also 
farmers became more and more “tractor 
conscious.” 


Figures Are Significant 


Further evidence of increasing use of 
tractors in Sweden may be gained from 
a comparison of tractor and agricul- 
tural-machinery sales between 1930 and 
1939; in 1930 tractor sales amounted to 
approximately $477,000 and agricultural 
machinery to $5,962,500; by 1939 these 
values had increased to $4,770,000 and 
$8,347,500, respectively. 

A survey of the average number of 
hours worked by all tractors in Sweden 
has not been made since 1930; at that 
time the number of hours per tractor per 
year amounted to between 500 and 600. 
Larger tractors are said to be in operation 
from 1,000 to 1,500 hours annually. Over 
one-half of this time is consumed in gen- 
eral field work, such as cultivating, seed- 
ing, and harvesting, while the remainder 
is devoted to transporting timber. 


Swedish Tractor Production 


Domestic production of tractors was 
negligible until after the last war when 
several Swedish manufacturers produced 
a limited number of wheel and crawler 
tractors, operated by kerosene or semi- 
Diesel motors. The 25-horsepower mo- 
tors installed in tractors at this time were 
not powerful enough for the heavy 
crawler type and were too powerful for 
the light wheel tractors. Having proved 
unsatisfactory in many ways, domestic 
tractors soon disappeared from the mar- 
ket, with the exception of one brand. 
The AB. Bolinder-Munktell at Eskilstuna 
continues to manufacture a wheel tractor 
with a semi-Diesel engine, and sales are 
growing steadily, especially since the 
present war has cut off much of the im- 
port trade. Part of this success is due to 
the fact that the two-cycle motors can 
be converted for use with a producer-gas 
unit, and thus do not require the use of 
strategic fuel oils. During the war period - 
more than 700 tractors have, reportedly, 

(Continued on p. 40) 
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Sweden’s Railways Today 


War Years Witness Striking Trafic Increases, Fuel Problems, 
RollingStock Additions, State Absorption of Private Lines 


ARKED COMPLICATIONS in Swe- 
den’s overland traffic situation 
have resulted from the war. Among the 
factors contributing to the difficulties 
are: a great expansion in overland traffic, 
due partly to increased defense meas- 
ures; a growing shortage of certain means 
of transportation; and insufficient sup- 
plies of motor fuel and rubber tires. 

A sharp decline in the number of 
motor vehicles in operation has, of course, 
placed an additional burden on the rail- 
roads. Freight (‘exclusive of Lapland 
ore) carried by the railroads increased 
from 3,925,000,000 ton-kilometers in 1937 
to 7,560,000,000 ton-kilometers in 1943— 
a gain of 92 percent. The increase in 
the quantity of freight transported is 
estimated at 25 percent, or more than 
8,000,000 metric tons. 

Between 1939 and 1942, the freight car- 
ried by the State Railways for national 
defense, which normally amounts to 
about 15,000 metric tons per year, in- 
creased to between 200,000 and 300,000 
tons. Grain traffic grew from 100,000 to 
400,000 tons, and the transportation of 
fodder from 260,000 to 990,000 tons. 
The quantity of sugar beets was about 
doubled, to 1,200,000 tons. Asa result of 
the necessity of replacing imported fuel 
with domestic fuel, firewood carried by 


Based on a Report from Vice Consul 
Haroip Cartson, U. S. Legation, 


Stockholm 


the State Railways increased from 17,000 
tons in 1938 to 2,200,000 tons in 1942. 
The quantity of charcoal rose from 
255,000 tons to 557,000 during the same 
period, and the quantity of peat from 
54,000 to 297,000 tons. 


Freight Peak in 1943 


The peak in the freight load seems to 
have been reached in the fall of 1943, 
however, and since then there has been 
some decline. This is probably attrib- 
utable to the slowing down of Swedish 
defense measures and also to the dis- 
continuance of transportation of German 
war material. 

Measured in person-kilometers, pas- 
senger traffic increased 85 percent from 
1937 to 1942. This was due partly to 


the large military traffic and partly toa 
decrease in the use of motor vehicles. In 
1942 military traffic represented 32 per- 
cent of the total passenger traffic on the 
State Railways and 22 percent on the 
private railways. 





Good food and handsome buffet cars prove attractive to travelers on the Swedish State Railways. 


Increases in All Categories 


The number of passengers and tonnage 
of freight carried by Swedish railroads 
in the years 1939 through 1942 are shown 
in the following table: 


Passenger and Freight Traffic of Swedish 
Railroads 





Item 1939 1940 


Passengers number_.| 87,715, 000 97, 541, 000 
Freight, exclusive of Lapland 

ore 1000 metric tons 37, 442 39, 034 
Baggage do 531 550 

Item 1941 1942 

Passengers number. _| 102, 553,000 | 116, 658, 000 
Freight, exclusive of Lapland 

ore 1000 metric tons 41,835 45, 549 
Baggage do 580 667 





Sweden’s most important railway lines 
have been electrified, and about 75 per- 
cent of the freight traffic (both State and 
private lines) is handled on these lines, 
More than two-thirds of the total rail- 
road mileage, however, is still unelectri- 
fied. 

While it is estimated that electrifica- 
tion resulted in a saving of solid fuel 
equivalent to 1,200,000 metric tons of coal 
in 1943 the Swedish railroads have still 
been faced with a serious fuel problem. 


Fuel Perplexities 


Sweden is greatly handicapped by lack 
of coal; the quantities mined there are 
comparatively insignificant and are of 
inferior quality. Since the beginning of 
the North Sea blockade, the only im- 
ported coal available has been from Ger- 
many, and supplies received have been 
far below normal requirements. The 
4,800,000 metric tons of coal and coke 
imported in 1943 are said to be only about 
60 percent of 1938 imports. The quota 
fixed in Swedish-German trade agree- 
ments for 1944 was only 4,000,000 tons. 

Decreased imports of fuel have neces- 
sitated domestic production of substi- 
tutes, such as wood, peat, tar, alcohol, 
and shale oil, as well as intensified de- 
velopment of hydroelectric resources. 

Wood was first used in 1940 for the 
operation of about 20 percent of the 
steam-driven State Railway traffic in 
northern and central Sweden; in 1942, 
this percentage had increased to 60, and 
a total of 1,562,353 metric tons of wood 
was consumed. One million cubic me- 
ters of firewood has approximately the 
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In the winter now beginning, the Swedish State Railways will employ “snow sprays” such 


as this to keep the lines open. 


same fuel value as 133,333 metric tons 
of coal. 

Consumption of peat has also soared, 
amounting to 53 metric tons in 1939 and 
43,934 tons in 1942. It has been reported 
that during the fiscal year 1943-44 it was 
planned to increase the consumption of 
this fuel to 100,000 tons. One ton of, 
peat has approximately the same fuel 
value as one-half ton of coal. 

Very little liquid fuel is now used by 
the railroads, most of the railbusses and 


other motor-driven vehicles owned by the 
railroads having been-converted to pro- 
ducer-gas operation. There has been a 
substantial increase in the use of pro- 
ducer-gas fuel. 

The accompanying table shows the 
quantities of fuel and power consumed 
by the Swedish railroads in the years 
1939 through 1942 and indicates the ex- 
tent to which imported coal has been 
replaced by electric power and by domes- 
tic fuels: 


Fuel and Power Consumed in Swedish Railroad Traffic 


{Metric tons when not otherwise stated] 





Item 


Imported coal 
Swedish coal. 


Total coal 


Peat 
Wood... 


Total in fuel value of imported coal 
Producer-gas fuel 
Wood ......1,000 liters 
Charcoal ov eee 


Electric power 1,000 kilowatt-hours 


cubic meters. 


l l 
1939 | 1940 1941 

















| 1942 
-———— |---| ae 

607, 372 | 637, 573 | 450, 988 | 375, 437 
20, 704 | 27, 040 46, 420 | 48, 371 
628, 076 664, 613 497,408 | 423, 808 
0 eee ee 
53 441 | 13, 670 | 43, 934 
(126, 693); (1, 020,149)} (1, 562, 353) 
620, 728 674, 768 660, 161 | 692, 027 
(9, 943) | (24, 029) 
(24, 632) (28, 514) 
(606, 939) (671, 310) 2 (760, 878) (835, 100) 





Very little information is yet available 
with regard to the consumption of fuel by 
the railroads in 1943. It is reported, 
however, that imported coal showed fur- 
ther decline to 367,100 metric tons and 
that here was an increase in the use of 
electric power. 


More Employees 


The wartime expansion of Sweden’s 
railroad traffic and the complicated fuel 
problem have naturally necessitated an 
increase in the personnel employed. In 
1939, the average number of railroad em- 
ployees was 50,050; in 1940 the number 
rose to 52,110; in 1941, to 54,892; and in 


1942 to a new high of 59,404. While per- 
sonnel figures are not available for 1943, 
a recent report from Sweden stated that 
the railways now have a staff about 
10,000 above normal. 


Rolling-Stock Figures 


The locomotive and car park of the 
railways of Sweden have been modern- 
ized to a considerable extent during the 
war. Steam locomotives on all railways 
(at end of year) decreased from 1,513 in 
1938 to 1,403 in 1942, while electric loco- 
motives increased from 467 to 576 for the 
same period. Of these, at the end of 1942, 
718 steam locomotives and 538 electric 
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locomotives were on the State Railways, 
all of which, except 69 steam locomotives, 
were of standard gage. On the private 
railways, in 1942, 223 of the 685 steam 
locomotives, and 17 of the 38 electric 
locomotives, were narrow-gage. 

The freight-car park increased from 
a total of 47,682 at the end of 1938 to 
50,448 at the end of 1942. Of the later 
figure, 30,087 were on the State Railways 
(of which 1,981 were narrow-gage) and 
20,361 on private railways (of which 
7,290 were narrow-gage). 


State vs. Private Lines 


The State Railway system has con- 
tinued to absorb private lines during the 
war. At the end of 1938 the State Rail- 
ways had a line length of 17,987 kilo- 
meters, of which only 20 kilometers were 
narrow-gage, while private railways had 
5,219 kilometers of standard-gage and 
3,680 kilometers of narrow-gage line. At 
the end of 1942 the State Railways had 
9,565 kilometers of standard-gage and 
877 kilometers of narrow-gage line; the 
private railways, 3,637 kilometers of 
standard and 2,649 kilometers of narrow- 
gage line. 

State Railway freight movement, in 
ton-kilometers, is four times that of 
private lines. 











Sweden’s New Commerce 
Minister Knows United 
States Well 


The Swedish Minister of Com- 
merce, Bertil Ohlin, who was ap- 
pointed last September, is a prom- 
inent economist, who has special- 
ized in international trade, mon- 
etary policy, and allied matters. 

At the age of 25 he became pro- 
fessor of political economy at the 
University of Copenhagen, and 5 
years later, in 1929, he moved to the 
Business College in Stockholm. At 
that time he had already become 
internationally known as an econ- 
omist,.and in 1931 he was asked by 
the League of Nations to head an 
investigation of the course and 
causes of the world-wide economic 
depression. 

Two years later Ohlin published 
the comprehensive study entitled 
“International and Interregional 
Trade,” one of his major scientific 
works. The Econdmist, widely read 
and quoted English publication, 
described it in an editorial as “clas- 
sical in its field.” 

In recent years Ohlin has been 
drawn more and more into Swedish 
politics, and last fall he was elected 
leader of the Liberal Party. 

Bertil Ohlin knows the United 
States exceptionally well and has 
many friends in this country. At 
the beginning of the 1920’s he re- 
ceived an M. A. degree at Harvard 
University, and in 1937 he spent 6 
months at the University of Cali- 
fornia as visiting professor. 
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Sweden Needs Fish Nets 
and Finds Supply Scarce 


Shortage Is Significant Factor in Fishing Industry's Difficulties 


WEDEN’S FISHING INDUSTRY has 

been hard hit by the war—first by 
the shortage of motor oil for the fishing 
craft, and then by the difficulty in ob- 
taining nets, particularly the fine type. 
This is of tremendous importance be- 
cause fish in normal times play an im- 
portant role in the Swedish diet and also 
contribute not a little to the country’s 
trade with other nations. 

Not only were fish imports cut drasti- 
cally, but supplies by Sweden’s own fish- 
ing fleet were sharply curtailed. The 
more distant fishing grounds in the 
North Sea as well as those near Iceland 
and off the Hebrides were closed to Swed- 
ish fishermen. In addition, the severe 


By Harotp Cartson, U. S. Vice 
Consul, Stockholm, and MARGARET 
E. Wamgpscanss, Industrial Proy- 
ects Unit, Bureau of Foreign and 
Domestic Commerce 


ice conditions around the coast during 
the exceptionally cold winters of 1940, 
1941, and 1942 made fishing difficult and 
reduced the supply of fish. 


Causes of Shortage 


The problem is aggravated by a grow- 
ing shortage of fishing nets. This short- 





Swedish fisherman and his wife spend the partly idle winter repairing nets. New nets are 
hard to get and high in price. 


age is due partly to suspended imports 
and also to unusually heavy losses caused 
by severe storms, wrecks, mines, and war 
measures. Before 1940, domestic produc. 
tion of coarse nets supplied only about 
40 percent of requirements, but present 
output is practically sufficient. Finer 
nets used in catching herring and mack- 
erel, and in lake fishing, have always 
been imported, and are now badly 
needed. 

Most fishing nets used in Sweden are 
made of double-twisted cotton twine. 
Nets of flax or hemp are used to a small 
extent in salmon fishing, but this plays a 
very small part in the industry as a 
whole. Cotton nets are divided into two 
main classes, coarse and fine. Nets of 
double-twisted cotton twine number 8-40 
(British numbering) are classed as 
coarse, and those of twine number 42-160 
are considered fine. 

Coarse nets are used along the west 
coast, chiefly for seine and trawl fishing, 
while on the south and east coasts net- 
ting is used in trap nets for eel fishing. 
About 75 percent of Swedish fishing is 
done with gear made of coarse netting. 

Fine nets are used for catching her- 
ring off the southern and eastern coasts, 
and for lake fishing. ‘These comprise 
about 25 percent. 


Extent of Demand 


In normal times, from 240 to 245 metric 
tons of fishing nets were consumed 
yearly. The exact figure cannot be 
computed because many fishermen pur- 
chased their nets abroad where they sold 
their catches, especially in England and 
Denmark. Because these are not now 
available, and also because of heavy 
losses occasioned by mines and wrecks, 
actual demand for fish nets is higher 
than formerly—probably in the neigh- 
borhood of 200 tons of coarse and 60 tons 
of fine. 

In earlier years only coarse nets were 
produced in Sweden—amounting to 
about 70 tons yearly. These were aug- 
mented by imports which came chiefly 
from Germany, the Netherlands, Great 
Britain, Japan, and Denmark. Supplies 
from Great Britain suffered through the 
North Sea blockade, and shortages of 
raw materials in Germany, the Nether- 
lands, and Denmark impaired shipments 
from those countries. 

(Continued on p. 46) 
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Sterling Balances and 


Britain’s External Debt 


A Review and Analysis of the United 
Kingdom’s Changing Creditor Position 


Part II 


N LAST WEEK’S ISSUE of Foreicn 
COMMERCE WEEKLY appeared an ar- 

ticle’ in which the wartime financial 
problems of the United Kingdom were 
outlined in some detail, with particular 
emphasis placed on the depletion of Brit- 
ain’s oversea assets. This is but one part 
of the whole picture, and attention must 
be directed also toward the increase in 
Britain’s oversea liabilities through the 
accumulation of external claims against 
the United Kingdom. 

In the 5 years 1939-43 the United 
Kingdom has incurred a total net deficit 
on current account of £3,073,000,000, ex- 
clusive of any liabilities in respect of 
Lend-Lease or payments offset by the 
Canadian contribution. At the present 
official rate of exchange this sum is 
equivalent to $12,691,490,000, and on the 
basis of the trend and the recent budget 
estimate the accumulated deficit is like- 
ly to reach $15,000,000,000 by the end of 
1944. 

The fact that the annual sums which 
together make up the total deficit have 
been presented in the White Paper on 
War Finance and National Income un- 
der the title “Private and Government 
Net Investment Abroad,” with a minus 
sign appended to indicate disinvestment, 
has led casual observers to the hasty 
conclusion that the sum represents the 
amount of investment liquidation dur- 
ing the year. Actually, as is explained 
in the notes to the White Paper, the sum 
comprehends not only liquidations and 
repatriations, but direct loans and in- 
creases in the sterling funds held by 
oversea financial institutions and other 
creditors. 

The following table represents an at- 
tempt to draw up an approximate state- 
ment of the amounts financed by the dif- 
ferent methods. This table reveals that 
the external deficit has been covered 
mainly by the three methods already 
mentioned. However, in relation to in- 
dividual countries and from year to year 
the methods employed and the degree of 
emphasis have changed to meet the al- 


‘Note: A modification of the sterling-area 
definition as given in a note to the first ar- 
ticle has been made by an order of October 19, 
1944, which excludes the Belgian Congo and 
the mandated territory of Ruanda-Urundl 
from the sterling area. 


By Donavp F. Heatuerincron, Brit- 
ish Empire Unit, Bureau of For- 
eign and Domestic Commerce 


tering circumstances. For example, the 
passage of Lend-Lease and the adoption 
of Mutual Aid by Canada relieved Britain 
of a large share of its difficulties in 
finding the means to finance continued 
purchases in these countries. 


Methods of Financing Britain’s External 
Deficit on Current Account, 1939-43 


Net deficit on current ac- 
OER. i... citi dda eek £3, 073, 000, 000 








Increase in 
sterling 
balances. ' £1, 150, 000, 000 e 

Increase in 
other ex- 
ternal 

2 253, 000, 000 

Repatria- 
tion, etc. 

Investment 
liq uida- 
tion in 
the Unit- 
ed States_ 


685, 000, 000 


* 175, 000, 000 


oo EE sn aPC tee 2, 263, 006, 000 
Sales of gold and dollar bal- 











ances in the United States_ 530, 000, 000 
DR ssi cntiis ciangd 2, 793, 000, 000 
Residue unaccounted 

Ne eet ae Ree 8 oe Ee 280, 000, 000 


‘Assuming the total pre-war balances to 
be approximately £250,000,000. 

* Including the RFC loan and the Canadian 
loan outstanding on March 31, 1944. 

* Excluding the securities pledged against 
the RFC loan. 


In connection with the preceding table, 
it should be recognized that the items 
are, understandably, only approxima- 
tions, particularly the item of sterling 
balances. The residue item is rather 
large, but a substantial part of it prob- 
ably is accounted for by the various un- 
known items, including other sterling 
balances, by discrepancies in the figures 
employed for liquidations and repatria- 
tions, and by depletion of other foreign 
exchange held or obtained at the out- 
break of the war. Furthermore, the net 
5-year deficit figure includes all of 1939, 
and undoubtedly part of the deficit of 
£230,000,000 for that year was incurred 


and financed prior to the outbreak of the 
war. When all these factors are consid- 
ered the amazing thing is that the corre- 
spondence is so close. 


The Sterling Balances 


The particular problem of the sterling 
balances, which perhaps has received at- 
tention somewhat out of proportion to its 
importance, actually is but one phase of 
the more general problem associated 
with Britain’s altered creditor position. 

Before continuing further, it might be 
well to consider briefly what is meant by 
the term “sterling balances.” In a broad 
sense, they consist of all the unfunded 
short-term capital claims held by other 
governments, central banks, currency 
boards, financial institutions, and indi- 
viduals outside of the United Kingdom 
against the gold and foreign exchange 
reserves of the United Kingdom. It has 
become the practice to add the adjective 
“blocked” before the term “sterling bal- 
ances,” but it can be argued that such a 
description is likely to be misleading and 
even unnecessary, since, as a matter of 
fact, all external monetary transfers are 
blocked, that is, controlled by the ex- 
change authorities of the United King- 
dom. 

Sterling, however, can be converted 
into other currencies with the approval 
and permission of the Exchange Control, 
and in practice the control allows a sub- 
stantial freedom of use and transfer for 
certain transactions and for particular 
areas. The truly “blocked” sterling con- 
sists of those funds which either were 
held in Britain at the outbreak of the 
war when there was free exchange, or 
which have since been created by lega- 
cies, capital transactions, or other means, 
and which have been granted only re- 
stricted freedom of movement. It is be- 
lieved, however, that the sums involved 
are extremely small and that for our pur- 
poses of discussion may be disregarded. 

It should be understood that exchange 
controls represent only one aspect of 
wartime economic mobilization, and are 
accompanied by the closely associated 
devices of import and export trade con- 
trols and the rationing of ship cargo 
space. Thus, although sterling may be 
used somewhat freely within the ster- 
ling area, these other controls together 
with actual inability to supply the de- 
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sired commodities have made it impossi- 
ble for the holders of sterling to expend 
them on goods at the same rate as they 
have accumulated sterling. The free ex- 
change of sterling for United States dol- 
lars and other similar currencies has 
been impossible under the existing cir- 
cumstances, as was shown in the ar- 
ticle in last week’s FOREIGN COMMERCE 
WEEKLY. Obviously,dollars could be used 
only once, and it was vital to the pres- 
ervation of the United Kingdom and its 
associates that these dollars be ex- 
pended in a way which would most di- 
rectly and to the greatest extent con- 
tribute to the realization of this aim. 

A review of Britain’s financial transac- 
tions brings out one fact of particular 
importance; these balances have by and 
large resulted from expenditures of and 
purchases by the United Kingdom itself. 
The fact that members of the sterling 
area have turned over dollars and other 
similar currencies to the central Ex- 
change Control against payment in ster- 
ling has; to some extent, confused the 
issue. Actually, only a small part—in 
all probability less than 25 percent—of 
the present total of sterling balances 
have resulted from net sales of dollars to 
the Exchange Control. 

The qualification “‘net sales” is used 
here with emphasis, since the members 
of the sterling area not only have sold 
dollars and other currencies to the au- 
thorities but have bought them as well. 
In many instances the demand for dol- 
lars has been as strong as the supply, de- 
spite import and exchange controls, and 
there are cases reported where Britain 
supplied dollars to an amount greater 
than was received from the country in 
question, dipping into dollars secured by 
Britain itself through exports, and other 
means. It has not been a one-way prop- 
osition, with the British Exchange Con- 
trol buying but not selling dollars. The 
system should be viewed as a common 
pool of foreign exchange centrally ad- 
ministered by the British Exchange Con- 
trol working in conjunction with the var- 
ious exchange control authorities of the 
countries associated in the sterling area. 

It is the common impression of many 
who come in contact with the question 
of the sterling balances that they are 
more or less impounded and that the 
holders are necessarily suffering a loss 
through having them idle.” Actually 
this is not the case. As far as can be 
ascertained, the funds which have ac- 
cumulated are for the most part invested 
in British Treasury bills and to some ex- 
tent in long-term government securities. 
For example, the Reserve Bank of India, 
which holds the largest single stock of 
sterling, reports nearly 90 percent of its 
holdings as being specifically in British 

Government obligations, and a similar 
situation exists with respect to the re- 
serve holdings of the various currency 
boards. On these securities the creditors 
are receiving the regular rate of inter- 
est, and are in some intances also using 


2It is possible that this impression has 
been fostered by the use of the word “bal- 
ances” in connection with these funds. The 
balances, of course, comprise both the funds 
actually on deposit at banks and those in- 
vested in securities at interest. 
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them as reserve for the local note issue. 

The investment of part of these bal- 
ances in Treasury bills is further con- 
firmed by the fact that in 4 years there 
has been an increase in Treasury bills 
held outside Government departments 
and Bank Ways and Means of approxi- 
mately £992,000,000. In contrast, the 
London clearing banks’. holdings of 
Treasury bills have shown no appreciable 
increase, and it may therefore be as- 
sumed that a substantial portion of the 
total increase has been taken up by these 
sterling funds. Part of the remaining 
balances undoubtedly are held on deposit 
with various banks, and another part in 
the form of long-term British Govern- 
ment debt. 


Status of the Balances 


The sterling balances do not of them- 
selves represent direct debt obligations 
of the British Government, but they do 
represent claims against the United 
Kingdom which must be resolved. In this 
sense, therefore, the sterling-balance 
problem breaks down into a series of 
sterling-balance problems, which is quite 
a different matter. Only part of the 
present balances can be considered as 
“abnormal,” since before the war most 
of the countries aow listed as members 
of the sterling area kept London balances 
either as currency reserve, banking re- 
serves, or as an international exchange 
contingency fund. 


TABLE 1.—E sternal Claims on the United 
Kingdom 


[In millions of pounds sterling} 





| ' 
Latest date 


Creditor available Amount 


Sterling balances: 
Official holdings: ! 
India July 1944 752 
South Africa June 1944___. 21 
Eire __.- co July 1944 25 
Australia __- March 1944 96 
New Zealand February 1944 33 
Egypt---- December 1943 05 
Iraq March 1944__. 39 
Other currency boards: 
Palestine 
Malaya 
British West Africa 


October 1943 27 
January 1941 2100 
June 1943 21 

British East Africa do 15 

Southern Rhodesia September 1943 4 
Argentina December 1943 2 
Brazil nen do 30 
Uruguay : do 4 
Portugal .do 42 
Iceland ____. E do 25 


Total 3a J 1. 351 


Other holdings: * 
Palestine__. _| December 1943 29 
Eire March 1944 120 
New Zealand do 7 
Egypt-... July 1944 2145 


Total . , 301 


British Government exter- 
nal debt: 
Canadian Interest-Free 
Loan March 1944 153 
Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation Loan do 83 
Anglo-Netherlands Fi- 
nancial Agreement "wae 3 
Colonial Interest-Free 
Loans and other "hf er 14 


Total . ‘ } 253 


Grand total_ 1, 905 





1 Mainly holdings of central banks and currency 
boards. 

2 Estimated. 

3 Commercial banks and other. 
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Between £250,000,000 and £300,000,000 
were held by all the sterling countries 
together, with the Reserve Bank of India 
alone holding some £55,000,000 in London 
funds, apart from any holdings of the 
commercial banks. Merely subtracting 
this aggregate from the present total, 
however, would not necessarily give the 
amount that could be deemed “abnor- 
mal,” since the amount that Can be con- 
sidered as normal tends to vary along 
with other factors. For example, cur- 
rency reserve requirements will have in- 
creased considerably with the expansion 
in note circulation in those countries 
holding sterling as backing, and as long 
as the note circulation is kept at any- 
thing like its present level these reserves 
will have to be maintained, barring any 
change in reserve requirements through 
a downward revision of the existing legaj 
ratio. 

Table 1 summarizes the latest data 
available with respect to the official and 
commercial] holdings of sterling balances 
by most of the major countries. Ob- 
viously it is not complete, since informa- 
tion for some countries cannot be ob- 
tained, and commercial holdings can be 
estimated for only a few countries. The 
total is not entirely comparable with 
that given elsewhere in this article; the 
difference arising from the fact that the 
other figures shown are for the net in- 
crease to the end of 1943, whereas in the 
following table they are on a gross basis 
for the latest dates obtainable. 


Particular Holdings 


Other than the Indian balances, which 
have already been discussed, the amounts 
held by most of the countries listed are 
relatively small. In some instances they 
have been held down by repatriation op- 
erations, but in the great majority of 
cases these countries have continued to 
be liable for heavy annual interest and 
amortization payments which have cut 
down on their surplus of sterling ex- 
change. 

The Union of South Africa, in addi- 
tion to repatriation, has followed a 
definite policy of holding down its 
sterling balances by accumulating gold. 
This policy has been possible by virtue of 
the special position occupied by the 
Union as a gold producer, and has not 
been open to other countries. Had the 
gold been turned over to the British Ex- 
change Control against payment in 
sterling, the Union’s balances abroad 
would be among the highest, as evidenced 
by the fact that on the basis of the 
standard price at which these accounts 
are carried the gold holdings of the Re- 
serve Bank of South Africa have risen 
from nearly £26,000,000 at the end of 
March 1939 to £86,000,000 on January 7, 
1944. Only recently have the Union’s 
holdings of sterling moved upward to any 
extent, totaling £21,800,000 on May 5, 
1944, compared with £8,700,000 a year 
earlier. 

Since official repatriation has pro- 
fessedly been completed, this increase 
cannot reflect any preparatory operation 
of this character. Rather, it may reflect 
the recent gold sales on British account 
in Egypt, India, and elsewhere, the in- 
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creasing payments to South African mili- 
tary forces outside the Union, and the re- 
sult of South Africa’s fears that the re- 
cent Monetary Conference would reach 
an agreement whereby the position of 
gold would be altered and the price 
lowered. In any event, it does not appear 
that the monetary authorities of the 
Union have reversed themselves and de- 
cided to hold their international reserves 
in sterling rather than gold. 

Eire occupies a rather unusual position 
in the sense that its economy is a ccm- 
ponent of the larger economy of the 
British Isles and is therefore closely tied 
to that of the United Kingdom. From 
a net deficit on current account of 
£3.075,000 in 1940, Eire’s position had so 
changed that by 1942 there was actually 
a net surplus on current account of 
£16,256,000, exclusive of certain items un- 
accounted for in the final balance. This 
shift resulted from two factors operating 
simultaneously—a reduction in imports 
and a slight expansion in exports. In 
addition, Eire’s income has been aug- 
mented by substantial remittances sent 
py Irish workers who have crossed over 
into Northern Ireland or Great Britain 
to take jobs in the war factories and re- 
place withdrawn British workers. The 
end result has been a growth in the 
sterling holdings of the Central Bank 
from £8,300,000 to over £25,000,000, and 
an increase in the net external resources 
of the Irish commercial banks from 
£61,751,000 to something over £120,- 
000,000. 

It has been pointed out already that 
Australasia had a heavy debt burden to 
meet, but sterling balances also were held 
down by the comparative isolation of 
these countries from their principal 
markets. Both Australia and New Zea- 
land, however, have benefited from the 
Imperial Purchase Scheme under which 
the British Government has contracted 
for all or at least a major share of 
Australasia's output of primary products, 
even though at times it has been impos- 
sible to move all of the goods purchased, 
owing to the shortage of cargo space and 
the inability of the authorities to divert 
more to this route. 

In both countries, moreover, this 
problem of surpluses which could not be 
shipped has raised the question of stor- 
age, and by agreement the British Gov- 
ernment has aided by sharing in the cost 
of the carry-over for certain products. 
Some indication of the extent of British 
buying is given in the announcement at 
the end of 1943 that since the beginning 
of the war the United Kingdom had paid 
to Australian wool growers a total of 
£A289,753,000 for the clip and skins, and 
had, in addition, incurred expenditures 
of £A10,533,000 for storage charges. It 
was pointed out that this meant that for 
each year the clip provided a yield of over 
£70,000,000 for Australia, compared with 
an average of approximately £50,000,000 
in the 5 years immediately preceding the 
war. 

Although Australian Commonwealth 
Bank’s sterling reserve and money at 
short call in London rose from £25,400,000 
at the outbreak of the war to over 
£69,000,000 at the end of 1940, this did 
not reflect any real improvement in the 
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external position, since most of the addi- 
tion was the direct result of transferring 
the sterling assets of the commercial 
banks to the Commonwealth Bank, while 
another part of the addition was derived 
from the sterling advances made by the 
British Treasury. The substantial 
growth since early 1942, however, un- 
doubtedly has arisen from real changes, 
including the transfer of Australian 
troops from North Africa to the Pacific 
after the entry of Japan into the war. 
Another important source of funds has 
been the expenditures of the United 
States both directly and through its mili- 
tary forces in Australasia. This is clearly 
evident in the published balance of pay- 
ments of New Zealand which records net 
receipts from American personnel of 
£NZ4,623,000 in 1943, compared with 
£NZ237,000 in 1942. 

Practically all of the Latin American 
countries have been able to accumulate 
sizable dollar and _ sterling balances 
through the continued purchases of the 
United Nations in that area, while at the 
same time Latin America was restricted 
in its imports. For the most part these 
balances have been in dollars rather than 
in sterling, but the Central Bank of Ar- 
gentina alone was estimated to hold 
£42,000,000 in sterling at the end of 1943. 
Other estimates have indicated that Ar- 
gentina’s total holdings of sterling may 
have been as high as £57,000,000 or 
£59,000,000 at the end of 1943. 

These balances have been allowed to 
expand under the terms of the Anglo- 
Argentine Payments Agreement of 1940— 
41, but only at the price of a guaranty 
from the British Government that if 
sterling should be devalued agadnst gold, 
the United Kingdom would reimburse the 
Central Bank of Argentina by providing 
the additional sterling required to re- 
store the balances to their former value. 
Although Argentina was thereby insured 
against having to write down the peso 
value of sterling in its books, it was not 
provided with protection against a rising 
price level brought about by any other 
factor than official devaluation. There 
is no evidence that the sterling-area 
countries have been given such a guar- 
anty, although it has been stated that 
several countries besides Argentina were 
given guaranties of various types and on 
terms which fitted the particular cir- 
cumstances. 

Brazil and Uruguay have similarly ex- 
panded their sterling holdings. One 
estimate has placed the Banco do Brazil’s 
sterling at around £30,000,000 at the end 
of 1943, and total balances may be sub- 
stantially larger; the balances held by 
the Central Bank of Uruguay were slight- 
ly over £4,000,000. 

Information concerning countries 
other than those already discussed is ex- 
ceptionally scanty. The currency boards 
throughout the British Colonial Empire 
have added to their sterling reserves, and 
for some of them the increase represents 
a substantial addition, particularly when 
the sums held are compared with the pre- 
war total and the economic character of 
the colony. 

Until its occupation by the Japanese, 
Malaya probably made the greatest con- 
tribution in financial terms, particularly 
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in the way of supplying dollars to the 
Exchange Control pool. In October 1941, 
the Governor of the Straits Settlements 
disclosed that during the first year of the 
war the net sales of United States dollars 
by the Malayan Exchange Control to the 
Bank of England amounted to $97,000,000 
and that an additional $135,000,000 had 
been sold in the following 11 months 
ended July 31, 1941. Thus, out of one 
area the British Exchange Control prob- 
ably obtained close to $250,000,000 up to 
the time when that colony was lost. 

In addition, it should be noted that the 
United Kingdom and other sterling-area 
countries obtained supplies from Malaya 
which were paid for in sterling and that 
some shipments to the United States were 
financed partly in sterling through Lon- 
don by means of the registered accounts. 
Out of all these transactions Malaya 
gained sterling, and one estimate placed 
these reserves at no less than £100,- 
000,000, although the conventional figure 
used has been £60,000,000. 

In the Middle East, Allied war expendi- 
tures have been _ substantial, both 
through direct purchases and through 
the medium of troop payments. In 
1940 it was estimated that British mil- 
itary expenditures in Egypt alone were 
proceeding at the rate of £E£500,000 per 
week, and by 1941 Allied war expendi- 
tures were set at about £E£80,000,000 per 
year. Another estimate has placed the 
total expenditures of the Allies in the 
Middle East since the beginning of the 
war at upward of £500,000,000, most of 
which has been spent in Egypt and Iran. 

One result has been a tremendous ex- 
pansion in the note circulation of these 
countries, Egypt alone recording an ex- 
pansion from £E22,236,000 at the out- 
break of the war to £E101,400,000 at the 
end of 1943. The end effect has been in- 
flation of “rather alarming proportions” 
throughout most of the Middle East. All 
of these countries have therefore ex- 
panded their sterling holdings. 

The National Bank of Egypt reported 
that its issue department held British 
Treasury bills and bonds valued at ap- 
proximately £95,000,000 at the end of 1943 
as against £15,000,000 just prior to the 
war. The Egyptian delegation to the 
International Monetary Conference at 
Bretton Woods, however, has been quoted 
as stating that Egypt had total holdings 
of approximately £250,000,000 in sterling, 
and Paul Bareau in the August 1944 issue 
of The Banker (London) has pointed out 
that there is “the substantial but not gen- 
erally known item of sterling held ... 
for various Egyptians banks, institutions, 
and private persons,” the total of which 
he estimated at £100,000,000. In any 
event, all indications point to present 
sterling balances of between £200,000,000 
and £250,000,000. 

There are other countries which un- 
doubtedly have added to their sterling 
holdings since the beginning of the war, 
but no estimates are available. Of par- 
ticular interest are the holdings of a few 
of the refugee governments, notably 

(Continued on p. 38) 


3 For an extended discussion of inflation in 
the Middle East, see two articles by Kathleen 
C. Dougall, in ForEIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of 
September 18, 1943, and September 2, 1944. 
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Reports Submitted by Offices (in Latin America) of the U.S. Foreign Service 


Cuba 


(From the U. S. Embassy, Habana) 


A hurricane which, according to the 
local weather bureau, was the most se- 
vere in intensity and duration ever ex- 
perienced in Cuba struck the Provinces 
of Habana and Pinar del Rio during the 
night of October 17 and the morning of 
the 18th. The center of the storm passed 
a few miles to the west of Habana. Com- 
munication with other parts of the 
Island has been restored, but the extent 
of damage has not yet been accurately 
estimated. In view of the severity of the 
storm, however, expectations are that it 
will reach a very high figure. 

Owing to careful observation of the 
storm before it hit Cuba, and the ample 
prior warnings issued, precautions were 


taken which reduced the loss of life and . 


property damage. The hurricane never- 
theless caused considerable destruction 
of crops in the Province of Habana and 
the eastern part of Pinar del Rio Prov- 
ince, particularly to bananas, plantains, 
corn, and citrus fruit in the area which 
supplies the main portion of these prod- 
ucts to Habana. This together with the 
destruction of large stocks of foodstuffs 
on the docks will aggravate the food- 
supply situation. 

The harm done to the growing crops 
undoubtedly will result in severe short- 
age of locally grown fruit products dur- 
ing the winter. Nearly all of the tobacco 
barns were destroyed. The sugarcane 
stands suffered severe devastation but, 
fortunately, the area affected is not of 
first importance in Cuba’s total sugar 
production. The Government took steps 
immediately to facilitate imports of large 
quantities of basic foodstuffs, such as 
corn, beans, flour, and other items, from 
the United States. 

The early tomato crop which should 
have been available for export to the 
United States in November and Decem- 
ber is reported to be completely wiped 
out in Pinar del Rio Providence and the 
Guines area of Habana Providence by 
the hurricane. At least some of the 
larger growers hope to replant for Janu- 
ary, February, and March shipment. 

The pineapple crop for next year in 
Pinar del Rio Province was also seriously 
damaged. Plantings made this: year 
showed little damage, but the older fields 
were badly whipped by the winds which 
loosened the root systems and injured 
the crowns of many of the plants. Two 
growers estimate 40 to 50 percent loss 
in next year’s crop. However, it is still 
impossible to determine exact damage 
to plants, and it is entirely possible that 
they will recover to a considerable extent 
by the shipping season next spring. 
Nevertheless, there is no doubt but that 
additional costs of straightening plants 


and the careful cultivation required, to- 
gether with a probable reduction in yield 
of at least 25 percent, represent a serious 
loss to pineapple growers. 

Other fruit and vegetable crops in 
nearly all of Habana and Pinar del Rio 
Provinces were damaged. The banana 
and plantain crops in this area were 
completely destroyed by the high winds; 
the rgots will produce another crop in 
about 12 months. Some of the very 
young plants were severely whipped by 
the wind, but probably their growth will 
not be retarded seriously. 

Citrus trees in Habana and Pinar del 
Rio Provinces withstood the storm better 
than most other types, perhaps only 10 
percent of these trees being lost. About 
90 percent of the crop was blown from 
the trees. Oranges, the principal citrus 
fruit in the affected area, were ripe or 
nearly ripe and much of this could be 
salvaged. It was reported from the Isle 
of Pines that about 8,000,000 grapefruit 
were on the ground, but that the trees 
were not seriously damaged. Only a part 
of the fallen fruit can be salvaged be- 
cause of lack of facilities to gather this 
quantity and lack of ability of the Ha- 
bana market to absorb it in the short 
time available for salvage. 

The avocado season was almost closed 
when the storm struck, but all of the 
remaining fruit fell. A large part, per- 
haps 40 percent, of the avocado trees 
were blown down. Some can be restored 
if rapid action is taken. 

The lima-bean crop in Habana Pro- 
vince is completely lost. The beans, 
which were for the domestic market, were 
well advanced and had started to pole, 
but they were completely defoliated by 
the winds. 

Root crops, such as yucca, malanga, 
and boniatos, suffered less, although the 
yucca stalks were defoliated and the large 
malanga leaves were shredded at the 
edges. These crops will have reduced 
yields and a considerable percentage of 
loss from rotting in the ground. 

Mango, guava, and papaya trees, as 
well as ornamental trees, were hard hit. 
A fair estimate is that 25 to 30 percent 
of all trees (except royal palms) in an 
area just east of Habana to San Cristo- 
bal on the west are down or severely 
damaged. 

There will be an abundance of ba- 
nanas, plantains, avocados, papayas, or- 
anges, and grapefruit on the Habana 
market for a period of 1 or 2 weeks. 
Then a severe scarcity will arise which 
must be met by shipments from the east- 
ern Provinces. In the outlying cities of 
the damaged area this scarcity probably 
will be much more acute because of 
shortage of transportation and because 
regular distribution channels are not 
established to bring fresh produce from 


distant points, each town normally being 
supplied from nearby farms. 

Food supplies have been seasonally 
large; however, the harvests of principal] 
locally produced crops, including rice, 
corn, and peanuts appeared to be smaller 
this year than last. Because of the sea- 
sonally abundant supplies, the rising 
trend in prices of food leveled off for the 
first time this year. Price control was 
only nominal, there being no attempt at 
enforcement. 

Dr. Ramon Grau San Martin was in- 
augurated on October 10,1944. Immedi- 
ately thereafter the new cabinet minis- 
ters, undersecretaries, and chiefs of de- 
partments took office. Among the meas- 
ures reported to have been signed by the 
new administration is a decree eliminat- 
ing certain nuisance taxes, such as the 
sumptuary taxes on radios and refrigera- 
tors, the tax on balances deposited 
abroad, the so-called Victory Stamp, the 
taxes on sport-events admissions, the tax 
of 3 percent on inactive bank accounts, 
the 50 centavos tourist tax, and the tax 
on telegrams and radiograms, and reduc- 
ing the postal rate to 2 centavos, the tax 
per word in telegrams to 2 centavos per 
word and the tax on theater tickets. 
Another decree abrogated decree No. 2063 
of July 5, 1944, which established the 
career Civil Service, and ¢ decree sup- 
pressed the Alcohol Control Agency. 

It is reported, moreover, that all pub- 
lic works projects under construction 
will be temporarily halted in order that 
every project may be fully investigated 
by the new Government in order to de- 
termine if they are “entirely justified.” 
The new administration is expected to 
issue a decree transferring the personnel 
and functions of the ORPA, the Import 
and Export Agency, and the Maritime 
Commission to the jurisdiction of the 
Ministry of Commerce. 

In the closing days of the Batista ad- 
ministration several decrees increasing 
wages were promulgated. On October 5, 
garment workers went on strike (which 
strike was claimed by the employers to 
be illegal because of failure of the op- 
eratives to follow the established strike 
procedure) demanding that their wages 
be increased by 40 percent and that they 
be given other concessions. The opera- 
tives had not received the full benefit of 
the 20, 15, and 10 percent general wage 
increase established by decree No. 2631, 
inasmuch as their salaries had been in- 
creased subsequent to January 1, 1944, 
and such increases are deductible from 
the advances established by decree No. 
2631. 

The workers went on strike at a time 
when there was a great accumulation of 
work in the shops because of prepara- 
tions for the inauguration on October 10. 
The Government is reported to have is- 
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sued a resolution which has not yet been 
promulgated, granting increases to these 
workers, of 20, 15, and 10 percent. 
Workers in the textile mills also went on 
strike about the same time. It is re- 
ported that the concessions have been 
granted to some of the mill workers. The 
situation is complicated by various fac- 
tors and is still in a state of flux. Seri- 
ous storm damages suffered by some of 
the mills have also impeded the return 
to work of the operatives. 

About 100 laborers and office em- 
ployees of the Compahia Ron Bacardi, 
s. A., of Santiago de Cuba, went on strike 
on October 3, because of the company’s 


' decision to reduce the wages of all em- 


ployees. The company based its decision 
on the Supreme Court’s ruling No. 57 of 
June 21, 1944, which declared unconsti- 
tutional the Presidential Decree which 
had forced the company to increase 
wages. The company is now fixing the 
wages of its employees at the levels which 
existed prior to the Presidential Decree. 
So far, the strike has not been of suffi- 
cient duration to affect appreciably the 
economy of that area. 

Decree No. 3127 of September 12, 1944, 
promulgated in Official Gazette No. 544 
of September 29, 1944, authorized pri- 
vate individuals and other entities who 
operate highway, air, and maritime pub- 
lic service transportation of passengers 
and freight, to import from the United 
States without payment of -customs 
duties, during a 3-year period, ma- 
chinery, motors, parts, chassis, equip- 
ment, and other materials necessary for 
the repair, preservation and reconstruc- 
tion of their transport equipment; an 
exception is made in the case of equip- 
ment or materials that can be manu- 
factured in Cuba. 


Mexico 
(From the U. S. Embassy, Mexico City) 


Mid-October found Mexico recovering 
from the hurricane lashing visited upon 
the country in September. Floods which 
followed the disaster in various parts of 
the nation had subsided, and the work of 
clearing the debris and rebuilding homes, 
bridges, and communication lines was 
being undertaken as rapidly as limited 
means and materials would permit. The 
Federal District, comprising Mexico City 
and its environs, did not suffer great ma- 
terial damage. A break in the pipe line 
carrying crude oil to the adjacent re- 
finery at Atzcapotzalco, constituted the 
most important repercussion in the Fed- 
eral District. Repairs were made within 
a few days, but gasoline rationing, which 
was imposed as a consequence of the in- 
terruption, remained in effect until Oc- 
tober 20. 

Inauguration of a new hydroelectric 
plant at Zumpimito, in the State of 
Michoacan, has been definitely fixed for 
November 11 by the Ministry of National 
Economy. Immediate operations will be 
limited to the first unit of the plant which 
is designed to generate 1,500 horsepower. 
The total project is scaled to produce 
8,000 horsepower and will serve a wide 
area including the towns of Uruapan, 
Lombardia, Apatzingan, and Paracuaro. 
Additional equipment to complete the 
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plant has already been ordered from 
United States manufacturers. 

It was announced that the Mexican 
Government has agreed to a commitment 
of 17,500,000 pesos as its contribution to 
the fund for relieving distress and re- 
habilitating European areas occupied by 
the Germans. Ninety percent of the 
stipulated amount will be furnished in 
the form of goods, the remaining pay- 
ments to be made in cash in three annual 
installments. Some of the commodities 
that may make up the deliveries in kind 
are: Cotton textiles, footwear, coffee, gar- 
banzos, marine products; also certain 
fibers, such as maguey, ixtle, and broom 
corn, 

Plans are being perfected by at least 
three large rubber-tire manufacturers in 
the Federal District to expand their pro- 
duction of automobile tires. With the 
completion of the proposed added facil- 
ities, it is believed that Mexico will be 
able to take care of substantially all tire 
and tube needs of the country after the 
war. All of the companies concerned are 
associated enterprises of large American 
tire manufactories. 

In this connection, it is noted that the 
Mexican Automobile Association of Mon- 
terrey recently petitioned the Ministry of 
National Economy for the removal of 
regulations now restricting the use of 
cars in certain large cities. Present reg- 
ulations require that owners or operators 
keep cars off the streets and out of circu- 
lation 1 day each week. The Monterrey 
petitioners allege that the restrictions are 
causing serious prejudice to the eco- 
nomic activity of the city, with no evident 
counter advantage being gained thereby. 
Ingeniero Gustavo P. Serrano,e Minister 
of National Economy, has already an- 
nounced that Mexico expects to normal- 
ize rubber operations during the coming 
year, which would mean that sufficient 
tires would be produced locally to supply 
all reasonable domestic.requirements. 

Control of the Pan American Trust Co., 
70 Wall Street, New York City, was ac- 
quired on October 11, 1944, by the Gov- 
ernment-controlled Banco de Mexico, S. 
A. (the Central Bank), through pur- 
chase from the Banco National de Mex- 
ico, S. A. (privately owned), of a con- 
trolling interest. Although the Pan 
American Trust Co. thus becomes a sub- 
sidiary of the Central Bank of a foreign 
country, it will continue to operate in 
every respect under the regulations of 
United States Federal and State banking 
laws. It will remain a purely commer- 
cial bank, merely adding certain fiscal 
functions on behalf of the Mexican Gov- 
ernment, and will represent the Banco 
de Mexico on an agency basis. It is not 
expected that the new arrangement will 
displace previous commercial banking 
relationships of the Banco de Mexico and 
other semiautonomous government en- 
tities with American banking institu- 
tions. Present plans contemplate no 
change in the active management per- 
sonnel of the bank. 


Colombia 


(From the U. S. Embassy, Bogota) 


The enactment of a new labor law, the 
establishment of a National Supply In- 
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stitute, and the modifications introduced 
in the agrarian laws, constituted the out- 
standing developments affecting the 
Colombian economy during October. 
These measures were put into effect by 
decree, under the authority granted to 
the Chief Executive by the Constitution 
during a “state of siege,” and will expire 
unless approved by the legislature. Leg- 
islative approval, however, was expected 
to be granted at the session scheduled to 
convene on October 20, 1944. 

The first of these measures, the new 
labor law, was promulgated on Septem- 
ber 30. Designed to modernize the labor 
legislation of the country and to assist 
in removing the basic causes for social 
unrest, the measure aroused favorable 
reaction on the part of both labor and 
business interests. Points covered by 
the new law include the regulation of 
collective and individual labor contracts, 
the establishment of minimum wages in 
all industries and regions, obligatory 
days of rest with pay for workers, acci- 
dent and sickness benefits, annual vaca- 
tions with pay, dismissal allowances for 
workers, State guarantees for labor 
unions with regulations governing their 
activities, the regulation of strikes and 
the establishment of responsibility cov- 
ering them, and special procedure for 
settling labor disputes. 

The second measure was the establish- 
ment of the National Supply Institute, 
a Government agency set up along com- 
mercial lines to trade in and exercise 
control over foodstuffs and other agri- 
cultural commodities, except coffee. The 
Institute, capitalized at 10,000,000 pesos, 
was organized for the declared purpose 
of the protection of agriculture, the stim- 
ulation of production, and the control of 
prices by means of State intervention of 
an economic type. Although not in- 
tended to monopolize the trading in 
farm commodities, the Institute is ex- 
pected to maintain minimum prices 
through purchase offers for stated pe- 
riods. Other activities of the new agency 
are reported to include the distribution 
of seeds, agricultural machinery, and 
other farm equipment, and an elaborate 
plan of farmer education. 

The third decree, issued on October 4, 
provided for various modifications in the 
policy governing the use of agricultural 
lands, including changes in the system 
of land rentals and additional regula- 
tions for the parcellation of land suited 
to crop production in order to facilitate 
the policy of land colonization. It is de- 
signed to improve land utilization, in- 
crease agricultural production, and re- 
lieve the existing shortage of foodstuffs. 

In addition to the above legislation, the 
Colombian Supreme Court has rendered 
a decision in connection with the De 
Mares petroleum concession. The Court 
ruled that the concession would expire on 
August 25, 1951, and that all equipment 
of whatever character would revert to 
the Colombian Government on that date. 
This concession, originally granted to 
Mr. Roberto De Mares, was transferred 
to the Tropical Oil Co., a subsidiary of 
the International Petroleum Co., of 
Toronto, Canada, in 1919. The con- 
cession has been the subject of litigation 

(Continued on p. 42) 
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Argentina 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Import Duty Exemption on White Pine 
Logs for Plywood.—South American 
white pine logs imported into Argentina 
for the making of plywood are exempted 
from the 10 percent additional customs 
duty by decree No. 15,179 of June 14, 1944, 
published in the Boletin Oficial August 5. 

Industrial Thermometers: Import Re- 
strictions Conditionally Relaxred.—The 
importation in Argentina of industrial 
thermometers, manometers, and sim- 
ilar apparatus graded in other than the 
metric system was authorized by decree 
No. 15,535 of December 7, 1943, published 
in the Boletin de la Direcci6n General de 
Aduanas for January. The decree pro- 
vides that importation of such instru- 
ments will be permitted only until the 
problem of supply is relieved and that 
instruments imported under this decree 
may not be for resale but exclusively for 
the use of the organizations importing 
them. 

Cigarette and Tobacco Tazes Mod- 
ified —Argentine internal taxes on cig- 
arettes and certain classes of tobacco 
were modified by decree No. 8,255 of April 
5, 1944, published in the Boletin Oficial 
of April 13, 1944. Domestically produced 
cigarettes are taxed on a basic unit of 10 
cigarettes weighing not over 124 grams. 
Taxes on such units selling at prices 
ranging up to 0.60 paper peso including 
tax, remain unchanged. Cigarettes re- 
tailing at higher prices are taxed 0.3325 
paper peso per unit. Argentine ciga- 
rettes can be sold only in packages con- 
taining one or five of the basic units. 

Foreign-made cigarettes are limited 
only in that the net weight of contents 
of packages may not exceed 6242 grams. 
Taxes on imported cigarettes are as- 
sessed at the rate of 0.3325 paper peso 
per 124 grams, regardless of retail price. 

Cigarettes rolled in “chala” (corn 
husk), weighing between 1,260 and 2,000 
grams per 1,000, are subject to a tax of 
0.02 paper peso for each 10 cigarettes, 
regardless of sale price. 

Imported tobacco, in packages ready 
for sale, in leaf, as snuff, in plug, or the 
like, are subject to a tax of 16 paper pesos 
per kilogram. 

Beer and Malt: Internal Tares 
Changed.—Argentine internal taxes on 
malt were increased by terms of decree 
No. 18234 of December 31, 1943, pub- 
lished in the Boletin Oficial of January 
4, 1944. Barley malt, domestically pro- 
duced or imported, is taxed 0.20 paper 
peso per kilogram. Domestically pro- 
duced malt for which satisfactory proof 
of use other than the making of beer is 
given is exempt from this tax. Concen- 
trated materials for making beer are 
subject to a tax of 0.30 paper peso per 
100 grams or fraction thereof. 
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“Nongenuine” (imitation) beer—de- 
fined in Argentina as beer for which any 
starchy substance has been used in the 
making—is subject to a tax of 0.20 paper 
peso per liter. Existing taxes on “genu- 
ine” beer made from barley malt, hops, 
and water only, remain unchanged at 
0.05 paper peso per liter for domestically 
produced beer and 0.08 for imported beer. 
Imported beer, however, is now subject 
to a surtax of 0.07 paper peso per liter. 

Rubber Tires Exempted from Internal 
Tazxes.—Pneumatic and solid rubber 
tires were exempted from internal taxa- 
tion in Argentina by terms of decree No. 
10274 of April 22, 1944, published in the 
Boletin Oficial of May 11, 1944. This 
decree supplements one which exempted 
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Pride of Stockholm 


This week’s cover picture shows 
just one of the many impressive 
scenes that are visible in Stock- 
holm, Sweden, on any evening or 
“early night” in summertime. 
We’re inclined to follow along with 
the Swedish book which describes 
it this way: “The sky is tinged 
with purple, the air crystal clear, 
the waters shifting from lilac to 
deepest blue, and high above all 
the silhouettes of towers cut sharp 
against the transparent sky. The 
murmur of traffic is punctuated by 
the staccato of the motorboats on 
the waterways, the music from 
parks and open-air restaurants in- 
termingling with this medley... . 
Stockholm is never more beautiful 
than on a summer evening. Its 
charm lies in its very center, in 
itself, in its remarkable situation, 
which it would be difficult to par- 
allel. Follow the main street down 
to the water’s edge and behold the 
square tower of the Town Hall 
rising proudly to the sky with the 
triple gold crowns glowing in the 
twilight ...” It’s the Town Hall 
that we show on our cover—cer- 
tainly one of the outstandingly 
fine modern buildings of Europe. 
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rubber and rubber manufactures from 
import duties pending normalization of 
the rubber-supply situation. 

|For announcement of the import duty 


exemption on rubber, see FOREIGN COMMERCE 
WEEKLY for October 2, 1943.| 


Specification for Export Marking Re- 
qu’rements.—According to the terms of 
decree No. 10065 of April 22, 1944, pub- 
lished in the Boletin Oficial de la Re- 
publica Argentina May 5, the marking 
“Industria Argentina’ required by law 
11275 of November 10, 1923, on the con- 
tainers or wrappers of products for ex- 
port are to be in raised letters of such 
size and color as to be readily identified. 
Except in officially approved cases, the 
letters must cover at least one-tenth of 
the surface where they appear. 

Industrialized Wax: Export Con- 
trolled.—Permits are required for the 
exportation from Argentina of indus- 
trialized wax manufactured of virgin 
beeswax and solvents derived from petro- 
leum, according to the terms of decree 
No. 10766 of May 3, 1944, published in 
the Boletin Oficial May 9, 1944. Both 
petroleum derivatives and beeswax al- 
ready are subject to export control. 


Brazil 


Transport and Communication 


Railway Construction.—Brazilian au- 
thorities early in July 1944 approved a 
4-year plan of railway construction 
covering the filling in of gaps now exist- 
ing between the connected system of 
lines of southern Brazil and the scattered 
railway units of the northeastern part 
of the country. The following through 
connections were envisaged: From Rio 
de Janeiro to Natal, 335 miles; from Rio 
de Janeiro to Sao Luiz do Maranhao, 
397 miles; and from Recife to Sao Luiz 
do Maranhao, 280 miles. 

The two principal gaps in the Rio de 
Janeiro to Natal link are under construc- 
tion between Montes Claros and Conten- 
das, and between Palmeira dos Indios, 
and Colegio. 

Construction of the Montes Claros- 
Contendas line is being carried on in 
two sections. The southern part, from 
Montes Claros to Monte Azul (formerly 
Tremenda!) , 147 miles in extent, is being 
built by the Central do Brasil Railway 
as an extension of its meter-gage line 
running north from the broad-gage 
junction point of Lafayette to Montes 
Claros. Construction of the section from 
Monte Azul to Contendas, 189 miles, is 
being directly supervised by the National 
Railway Department. 

The second gap in the Rio de Janeiro- 
Natal link now being closed is that be- 
tween Palmeira dos Indios, at the 
southern end of the Great Western of 
Brazil Railway, and Colegio, a port on 
the Sao Francisco River opposite Propria, 
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the northern end of the Leste Brasileiro 
Railway. This line, some 80 miles in 
length, is being built as an extension of 
the Great Western of Brazil Railway. 


Bulgaria 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Import and Export Tax Established.— 
A new tax of 5 percent ad valorem on 
imported and exported goods has been 
established in Bulgaria, in order to in- 
crease income from customs duties, ac- 
cording to the European press of Sep- 
tember 3, 1944. 

Mineral Oils: Import Duties In- 
creased.—Import duties on mineral oils 
and lubricants have been increased in 
Bulgaria by an order published in the 
official gazette of August 17, 1944, ac- 
cording to the European press. 

The new rates range from 6.60 (for- 
merly 2.10) gold leva per 100 kilograms 
on crude petroleum to 80 (formerly 40) 
gold leva per 100 kilograms on petroleum 


jelly. 
Canada 


Wartime Commodity Controls 


In Canada, as in the United States, the 
changing pattern of the war is being re- 
flected in the large number of wartime 
commodity controls which have served 
to guide essential materials into im- 
portant uses. These controls have helped 
the Dominion come through a period dur- 
ing which problems of war and domestic 
supply have been both difficult and criti- 
cal. In a large measure, the country has 
successfully met these problems. War- 
time production has increased 140 per- 
cent above pre-war 1939 figures. Annual 
exports, valued at $925,000,000 in 1939, 
are now approximately $3,000,000,000. 
Canada’s armed forces have been par- 
ticularly well equipped and the Allies 
have received a large share of the Do- 
minion’s industrial production. Because 
of concentrated industrial effort and the 
promising progress of the European war, 
it is now possible for the Canadian Gov- 
ernment to give more attention to im- 
proving the supply situation for civilians. 
To this end, the Government has adopted 
the policy of removing commodity con- 
trols as soon as feasible, in order to speed 
production for civilian uses when ma- 
terials and labor become available. De- 
velopments along this line have been re- 
ported in previous numbers of ForEIGN 
COMMERCE WEEKLY, particularly in the 
July 22 and the September 23, 1944, 
issues. 

The number of revocations in the field 
of metal controls has been especially ac- 
celerated, although such _ revocations 
have usually been accompanied by a 
statement that lifting of the restrictions 
does not carry any priority for labor or 
materials, and manufacturers are free to 
continue standardization practices they 
have found valuable. Along with metal 
products, restrictions are also being re- 
moved on the manufacture of clothing, 
leather products, paper products, some 
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chemical items, and miscellaneous ar- 
ticles such as brushes and feather beds. 

Lawn-Mower Production Permitted; 
Furnaces and Electric Fans to be Avail- 
able.—Restrictions and standardization 
orders were removed in October on such 
metal products as lawn mowers, non- 
electric stoves and ranges, electric fans, 
warm-air furnaces, fluorescent-lighting 
fixtures, and signs. 

The manufacture of lawn mowers was 
prohibited on September 1, 1942, in order 
to conserve metal, but sufficient raw ma- 
terial is now on hand to produce a lim- 
ited number in 1945. Restrictions on 
the manufacture of warm-air furnaces 
have been in effect since November 1942. 
Similar restrictions applied to the pro- 
duction of stoves and ranges, other than 
electric types. Manufacturers are now 
free to make these products from what- 
ever materials are available. An essen- 
tiality certificate is still required, how- 
ever, before a consumer may purchase 
a new warm-air furnace for a house. 
Also revoked, since they no longer effect 
substantial savings of materials in short 
supply, are orders affecting dry-cell bat- 
teries; fire-protective, signal, and alarm 
equipment; floor-finishing and floor- 
maintenance machines; fluorescent- 
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lighting fixtures, and electric fans. Con- 
trols over sales of electric fans, the in- 
stallation of fluorescent-lighting equip- 
ment, and the sale or rental of floor-fin- 
ishing and floor-maintenance machines 
have been abandoned. 

Production quotas set last March, 
based on 60 percent of 1940 production, 
and permitting the manufacture of about 
9,600 electric rangettes and 50,000 elec- 
tric cooking plates during the ensuing 
12-month period have been completely 
removed, and unrestricted production is 
now authorized. However, no marked 
increase in production above the fore- 
going quotas is expected. Production 
controls are retained for electric ranges 
and combination coal and _ electric 
ranges. Manufacturing quotas will be 
fixed from time to time, and the War- 
time Prices and Trade Board will also 
determine the rate of release of units 
from manufacturers to the trade. 

Small Metal Articles Permitted for 
Offices.—A revision of the order prohib- 
iting the use of metal in office and store 
equipment and supplies now permits 
metal for small articles such as rulers, 
punches, paperweights, perforators, and 
wastebaskets. The prohibitions are re- 
tained on larger articles, including desks 











petitions to the regulating agency. 
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Where the Government fixed export quotas the situation has been much 
the same. Total quotas have had to be broken down, and the participation 
of each enterprise in export has had to fixed by the agency that fixed the 
total quota. That is not the way we want permanently to conduct private 
business in this country. If we want to retain private initiative and enterprise 
internally, we cannot afford to abandon it in foreign trading operations. 

The other reason for our preference for private enterprise in foreign trade 
is even more important. Trade implies competition, and competition im- 
plies rivalries. When trading competition is confined to private firms, trade 
rivalries are likely to remain at levels which do not threaten to disturb 
relations among governments. But when two governments compete for the 
trade or the resources of some third country, it is impossible for anyone to 
forget the fact that the competitors have under their control weapons other 
than price and quality and service. I cannot believe that a general regime of 
foreign trading competition between governments is conducive to loyal co- 
operation in other fields between the same governments on which the peace 


It follows that the Government of the United States ought to retire, after 
victory, both from actual conduct of import and export operations and from 
the detailed regulation of our foreign trade. 


(From a recent address by Bernard F. Haley, Director of the Office of Economic 


Pertinent Comments on World Economy Today 


[Being one of a series of excerpts from books, pamphlets, and speeches] 


“The Preference for Private Enterprise in the Conduct of Our Foreign Trade Is 
Clearly Right” 


There are two reasons why the preference for private enterprise in the 
conduct of our foreign trade is clearly right. In the first place, since foreign 
trade is an integral segment of our total economic life, it would be very hard 
for government either to conduct or to apply detailed controls to the foreign 
sector without doing the same thing to the domestic part of the same trade. 

The present war has furnished many illustrations. In those cases in which 
it has been found necessary to control the imports of a commodity, it has 
frequently also been necessary to allocate the imported supply among users. 
In such cases the agency administering the control has had to decide who 
needed the article, how much they needed, what domestic supplies wére 
available, and how much of the demand could and should be filled from each 
source. If the product were an important raw material these decisions, and 
the allocations based upon them have very largely determined the rate 
of operation of the industry and of each enterprise within it, the rate of 
operation of domestic suppliers of the same material, and their prices. 
Private initiative and competition have had to express themselves chiefly in 
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and filing cabinets. Wood pencils and 
penholders, typewriter ribbons, carbon 
paper, writing inks, and identification 
tags are other items affected by a recent 
decision of the Board to revoke stand- 
ardization and simplification orders. 

Regulations Revoked on Construction- 
Machinery Transfers.—Lessened de- 
mand for construction machinery on 
essential war projects has made it pos- 
sible to revoke regulations governing the 
sale, lease, and rental of used construc- 
tion equipment, except for a few types 
still in short supply. In the list which 
may be sold without restriction are bull- 
dozers for mounting on tractors 25 draw- 
bar horsepower or less, blade ditchers, 
snow plows for mounting on tractors of 
25 horsepower or less, pile hammers, and 
certain types of hoists. The kinds which 
must still be registered include power 
shovels, draglines, and trench hoes; self- 
propelled graders; crawler or track- 
laying-type tractors, including tractor- 
mounted equipment such as bulldozers, 
cranes, shovels, and winches. Distribu- 
tors and contractors are required to re- 
port to the Board when any of this equip- 
ment becomes idle, is put to use again, or 
becomes so worn or damaged that it is 
unusable. 

More Products to be Packed in Metal 
Containers.—A considerable number of 
products, including baking powder, 
lighter fluid, dehydrated vegetables, 
spices, disinfectants, and aluminum 
paint may now be packed in metal con- 
tainers. These containers will be made 
from rejected and waste metal, with the 
quantities set at 50 percent of the 1941 
pack. Other items in the list of com- 
modities given metal-container quotas 
are: auto supplies, bouillon cubes, dry 
,cements and glues, household oils, ink 
eradicator, malt sirup, exterminators, 
dry dyes, putty, wallpaper cleaner, grain 
fumigants, and seed disinfectants. One- 
gallon cans for lubricating oils are now 
permitted, and motor oil may be placed 
in containers of 1-quart, i-gallon, and 
larger sizes. 

Paper-Products Controls Eased.—Re- 
cent weeks have also witnessed the revo- 
cation of a number of orders affecting 
the production of a variety of paper 
products. Standardization and simpli- 
fication orders were lifted on the manu- 
facture of loose-leaf sheets, indexes and 
forms, school supplies, toilet-paper rolls, 
shipping tags, cashier pads, tinted res- 
taurant pads, stenographers’ notebooks, 
writing tablets, and on the manufacture 
and packaging of social stationery. 

Most of the orders which have been 
and still are controlling the manufac- 
ture of paper products were intended 
primarily to conserve labor and cut pro- 
duction costs. The Wartime Prices and 
Trade Board does not, as a result of the 
new revocations, anticipate any marked 
increases in the number of designs and 
sizes, since manufacturers must still 
make the best possible use of available 
labor and manufacturing facilities. 
Weights and quantities of paper and 
paperboard are still controlled by other 
Board orders. As materials become 
more plentiful manufacturers may in- 
crease their lines at their discretion. 
Revocation of the orders permits print- 
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Wartime Sweden 


Nine-Month Swedish Trade 
Figures Just Issued 


Since the end of September 
“Sweden’s trade with Germany is 
virtually ended,” says a Swedish 
statement, “although commercial 
relations have not been formally 
broken.” The Swedish foreign 
trade during the period January 
to September 1944 resulted in an 
import surplus of $187,850,000. 
Imports totaled $337,750,000, while 
exports were $149,900,000. In Sep- 
tember the value of exports was 
only $13,750,000, compared with 
imports of $34,250,000. 

The considerable import surplus 
is explained by the fact that, be- 
sides paying for Swedish goods, 
Germany has had to pay with 
goods for the freight services of 
Swedish shipping, and also for in- 
terest and sinking-fund charges on 
the Swedish share of the so-called 
Young and Dawes Reparation 
loans, dating from the last war. 

In addition, the German; have 
had to repay the rest of thei ‘mn- 


mercial debts from 1942. € he 
beginning of 1944 they h .@id 
off some $20,000,000, acco to 


the new Swedish statemei 























ing, designing, ruling, and pac: ing, 
within the limits of paper and aper- 
board quotas. 

Restrictions on the manufaciure of 
gift-wrapping paper have also bc 2n re- 
moved. Previously this paper c Jd be 
made only in certain sizes and « -signs 
and could not be embossed or waxed. 
The ban on multicolor printing and the 
use of glassine or cellophane windows 
in paper boxes was withdrawn in Jure. 

Controls Revoked on Paper Nap ns, 
Gummed Kraft-Paper Tape.—Man fac- 
turers of paper napkins are no longer 
restricted to 14 designs and may 10w 
manufacture napkins with scall ed 
edges or with embossing. Restric' ions 
against packaging printed napkins ind 
banding units of 125 napkins toge. er 
have also been lifted to accommo .te 
manufacturers, whose automatic equip- 
ment could not be adjusted to the star d- 
ardized package. The manufacture of 
gummed kraft-paper tape is no longer 
restricted to the sizes and weights used 
in 1942. 

Paperboard Consumption Quotas In- 
creased.—A general upward revision of 
paperboard consumption quotas in ef- 
fect since April 1944 was announced in 
September. In addition, a number f 
articles for which paperboard was not 
allowed in either production or packa - 
ing have now been given quotas. Pni- 
mary containers for foods for humin 
consumption, medicinal preparations, 
and medical and surgical equipment 
have been given an unlimited quota ih 
place of the former 100-percent quota. 

Single-faced sheets and rolls of cor- 
rugated or solid fiberboard not heavier 
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than 0.009 caliper have been exempted 
from the quota restrictions which con- 
trol the distribution and use of shipping 
cases. There is no substantial change 
in the supply of heavier weights of paper- 
board used in the manufacture of cor- 
rugated board, but an increase in out- 
put has made the lighter thicknesses 
easier to obtain. As the lightweight, 
single-faced sheets and rolls can some- 
times be used instead of cartons, this 
action is expected to relieve the carton 
shortage to some extent. Solid fiber 
(0.050 or heavier) or corrugated interior 
fittings, including partitions, pads, liners, 
die-cut sheets and corrugated wrappers, 
where the liner is 0.016 or thicker in 
caliper, are still controlled. 

The manufacture of soft-drink carry- 
out cartons which was prohibited in Oc- 
tober 1943 has been resumed. The car- 
ry-out cartons refers to the familiar 
cardboard containers which usually hold 
half a dozen bottles and which custom- 
ers can conveniently carry home. 

Changes Made in the Clothing Indus- 
try.—Numerous changes have been made 
in the clothing industry. While some 
are genuine relaxations which will per- 
mit the manufacture of articles and 
styles heretofore prohibited, other 
changes are for the purpose of bringing 
Canadian manufacturing restrictions 
more in line with regulations prevailing 
in the United States. Other revisions 
have been designed to simplify and make 
more readily enforceable the major fab- 
ric restrictions, especially those govern- 
ing the production of women’s and chil- 
dren’s wear. 

Three-Piece Women’s Suits Permit- 
ted.—Manufacturers are no longer sub- 
ject to a style “freeze” based on their 1942 
cutting patterns and may now make 
garments such as the 32- to 36-inch fin- 
ger-tip jacket or coatee, which takes less 
fabric than earlier styles. Three-piece 
suits, formerly manufactured as separate 
units, may be made and sold as an en- 
semble. Since production was at no time 
large, the ban has been lifted on the out- 
put of coats, wraps, and jackets for 
evening wear, jerkins, and riding jackets. 
The rigid controls which establish maxi- 
mum lengths and sweeps of coats and 
suits are continued and ban bi-swings 
and Norfolk-style backs, balloon type 
sleeves, attached hoods, scarves, and 
capes, and restrict other lavish uses of 
fabric. 

While a number of minor revisions 
have been made in regulations affecting 
dresses with respect to sweeps and 
lengths, the manufacture of full-length 
evening dresses, skirts and slips, con- 
tinues to be prohibited. In place of pre- 
vious restrictions on specific trimmings, 
an overall-trimming allowance has been 
made and the basic body of the garment 
to which this trimming allowance may 
be added is defined. 

Increased Emphasis on Manufacture 
of Children’s Underwear.—The greatly 
increased demand for children’s under- 
wear has made it necessary for the Board 
to take steps to increase production of 
this important clothing item. Manufac- 
turers not previously making children’s 
underwear were induced to go into its 
production. It is expected that an addi- 
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tional 600,000 garments will be provided 
this year from these sources. Negotia- 
tions were conducted with production 
authorities in other countries for sup- 
plies of yarn to be sent to Canadian knit- 
ters for use in children’s underwear. 
Primary cotton mills were required to 
divert spinning facilities from spinning 
yarn for fabric manufacture to under- 
wear yarns. Arrangements were made 
to direct more labor to the underwear 
mills, and distribution to retail stores 
was organized to insure equitable supply 
to all areas. 

Production of flannelet garments and 
women’s felt hats is now unrestricted. 
The insuring of adequate supplies of 
flannelet for children is now being 
achieved by production directives. Man- 
ufacture is permitted of children’s two- 
pants sleepers and of women’s pajamas 
and nightgowns with sleeves over 5 
inches in length. 

Variety Permitted in Women’s and 
Men’s Felt Hats—Controls affecting 
women’s felt hats: were designed to meet 
the shortage of shellac used in making 
stiffened hoods, but the supply of shellac 
has improved sufficiently so that curtail- 
ment of their manufacture can now be 
lifted. The prohibition against capeline 
felt hoods has been removed. It is re- 
ported, however, that the supply position 
of both felt and flannelet is such that 
manufacturers are not likely to alter in 
many respects their present simplified 
specifications. 

Restrictions were lifted in September 
on styles, colors, production, and pack- 
aging of men’s and boys’ fur-felt and 
wool-felt hats. Under the original order 
manufacturers could not make more than 
50 styles of hats or use more than 12 
colors, including black for fur felts and 
11 colors, including black, for wool felts. 
The order also prohibited welt edges, pip- 
ing, pleating, pliofilm, or cellophane tips, 
and restricted the width of brims and the 
amount of leather used for sweatoands. 

Relaxation of Order Covering Khaki 
Shirts —Retailers buying khaki shirts 
suitable for sale to commissioned officers 
in the armed forces are no longer required 
to sign a statement that they will Sell 
such shirts only to or for officers, but 
manufacturers and wholesalers who sell 
blue shirts for air-force officers and white 
shirts for naval officers are still required 
to obtain a signed guarantee covering re- 
sale of such shirts. The original order, 
issued in February 1943, was designed to 
prevent expanded civilian demand for 
shirts affecting supplies specially pre- 
scribed and produced for officers of the 
three armed services. The supply posi- 
tion for khaki shirts has shown substan- 
tial improvement so that partial revoca- 
tion of the order has been made possible. 

New Fur Styles Available for 1945.— 
The number of styles of fur garments 
available for the 1945 season will be 
greatly increased as a result of revoca- 
tions of certain Wartime Prices and 
Trade Board restrictions announced last 
February. Under the original orders, 
manufacturers of fur garments were re- 
stricted to those styles made during 1942 
and to two-thirds of the number of styles 
made in 1941. In addition, manufactur- 
ers were not allowed to alter, remake, or 


| States, will also take part in the 
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remodel fur garments in styles other 
than those used by them during 1942. 
Although the removal of restrictions was 
made last February, it had no appreci- 
able effect on the retail trade for the 1944 
season, as 1943 styles with slight varia- 
tions remained in use. 

Some Restrictions on Threads, Shoe 
Laces, and Labels Lifted.—All restrictions 
on the number of colors of spool cotton 
threads sold by wholesale and retail 
trades have been lifted, but restrictions 
have been retained on the number of col- 
ors of industrial cotton threads which 
may be manufactured, since theSe are 
still in short supply. To insure that the 
limited supply of yarn is used to the best 
advantage, the list of permitted colors 
has been revised in keeping with fabric- 
style changes. 

Restrictions on the types and packag- 
ing of shoe laces and fabric labels have 
been removed. Laces may be made in 
any color, construction, or yarn as ma- 
terials become available. The manufac- 
ture of fabric labels in any color or width 
is now permitted for civilian use. 

Manufacturers accustomed to utilizing 
used cotton bags for making various ar- 








Wartime Sweden 


Své lish Delegates to the In- 
‘ational Business Con- 
aence in Rye 


“he “Swedish delegates to the 
Y »rnational Business Conference 
it Rye, N. Y., November 10 to 18, 
sased October 11 from Goteborg 
on. the Red Cross ship Travancore. | 








CFairman of the delegation is K. 
F.*°Géransson, president of the 
Selidviken Iron Works, and vice 
chsirman is Carl August Wicander, 
head of the Forshaga Linoleum 
Co. 

‘Other delegates are Einar Flygt, 
‘ales manager of the Swedish Pulp 
“v.; Olof H. Lamm, managing di- 
rector of the Stockholm Marine 
Insurance Co. and former Consul 
General in New York; Sven Salen, 
‘hresident of the Salen Lines; Gun- 
rlar Engberg, head of the Eriksberg 
-shipyard in Goteborg, and Einar 
‘Kordel, manager of the Swedish 
Wholesale Merchants Association. 

Dan-Axel Brostrém, director of 
the Swedish East Asiatic Co., Gote- 
borg, is a deputy, and Baron Gor- 
_don Stiernstedt of the Stockholm 
Chamber of Commerce accom- 
panies the delegation as an ob- 
server. Commercial Counselor 
Torsten Vinell, a director of the 
Swedish General Export Associa- 
| tion, will join the delegates later, 
traveling to America by air. 

Per Norlin, head of the Swedish 
Inter-Continental Air Transport 
» Co., and Nils A. Sterner, of the 
L. M. Ericsson Telephone Co., both 
of whom are already in the United 





conference. 
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ticles may resume this practice following 
removal of the restriction by the admin- 
istrator of used goods, 

Leather Restrictions Eased Despite 
Hide Shortage—Canadian manufactur- 
ers of leather goods have been warned 
that no increase in leather supplies can 
be expected during the next few months. 
Although supplies of domestic hides have 
substantially improved, this factor has 
been offset by a reduction in imports 
from’ South America. To conserve sup- 
plies of green salted horsehides, a War- 
time Prices and Trade Board order, effec- 
tive since September 15, controls the 
distribution of this type of leather and 
prohibits its use in processing anything 
but glove, garment, orthopedic, and 
sporting-goods leathers. 

Despite the shortage of leather, the 
Board has gone ahead in its program 
of easing restrictions on civilian goods. 
Accordingly, in September it removed 
manufacturing restrictions on small 
leather goods. Articles affected include 
brush cases, cigar and cigarette cases, 
key cases with slide fasteners, easel-type 
photograph frames, fitted toilet cases, 
and card cases. They may now be made 
as materials and labor become available. 

The restrictions on the styles and 
number of designs of luggage which may 
be manufactured have also been re- 
moved, the present critical shortage of 
shipping cases being cited as one of the 
reasons. A new order now eliminates 
many of the simplification features con- 
tained in the original orders but retains 
the provisions designed to conserve 
leather and textiles. Under the new 
order, which became effective August 25, 
interior equipment and packing arrange- 
ments are still restricted. Trunks may 
not be produced with any interior 
equipment except one single tray. Men’s 
luggage cannot have hanger equipment 
designed for less than two suits, and 
women’s luggage must not have more 
than two interior pockets; alternatively, 
cases measuring 26 inches or longer, may 
have one dress tray and tie tapes but no 
pockets. Outside straps are prohibited 
on all luggage, and the width of leather 
binding must not be more than 1% 
inches. 

Plastic Soles Used on Leather Shoes.— 
Shoe repairers may use full leather soles 
for repairing children’s footwear up to 
size 3 and loggers’ cowboy boots, but use 
of full leather soles in the repair of other 
types of civilian footwear is still pro- 
hibited. 

To supplement short supplies of rub- 
ber and leather soling, footwear manu- 
facturers may now use a new plastic 
called “visole” and similar synthetic 
plastics for soles on all types of footwear. 
In January of this year when visole was 
first introduced into Canada, the Board 
issued an order restricting its use to sol- 
ing juvenile footwear and set maximum 
prices for such shoes. Retail prices for 
footwear made with visole are slightly 
higher than prices for similar types of 
leather-soled shoes. 

Types of Gloves and Mittens Permit- 
ted.—Restrictions on the number of 
styles and colors permitted in manufac- 
turing leather dress gloves or mitts and 
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leather and cotton-fabric work gloves or 
mitts have been revoked. Also dropped 
are controls over the use of elastic, metal 
domes, and zippers, but only as applied 
to the use of these products in the manu- 
facture of the foregoing articles. Re- 
strictions remain on the use of elastic 
in the production of underwear, pajamas, 
and other lines of wearing apparel. 

Bristles Increase Permits Variety in 
Brushes—A greater variety of brushes 
are now available in Canada as a result 
of an order announced in June. Can- 
ada’s allocation of bristles for 1944 has in 
recent months been increased by ap- 
proximately one-third, and available 
quantities are being divided for the pro- 
duction of paint brushes, shaving 
brushes, dental plate brushes, spotting 
dyers, surgeons’ hand, or hair brushes. 

With some variations, another order 
continues the controls established over 
the sale and purchases of bristles, the 
regulations as to the permitted length of 
bristles in various types of brushes and 
the percentage of horsehair and fibre 
which must be used. The order omits 
the list of preferred users who formerly 
had first call on supplies. Manufactur- 
ers and wholesalers, however, are re- 
quired to allocate their available sup- 
plies ratable among their customers to 
whom they sold brushes in 1941. 

All Board orders on brooms,. brushes, 
whisks, mops, and dusters have also been 
amended to permit the use of colors as 
well as clear finishes on handles. The 
amendments are designed to conserve 
handles, since it has been necessary to 
reject many because of small surface 
blemishes not affecting either quality or 
durability. There will be no change in 
prices. Two additional sizes of high- 
quality cotton yarn have been permitted 
for production of dry dusting mops. Re- 
strictions on the colors of yarns which 
may be used, except for flat or wet mops, 
have been revoked. Better quality and 
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wider ranges are expected to result from 
these amendments. 

Increased Production of Pillows for 
Civilians.—Production for civilian use of 
pillows, comforters, sleeping bags, and 
other articles using feathers and down 
was permitted, effective July 15, 1944. 
Because of a shortage of feathers and 
down, due to heavy demands from the 
armed services and the Alaska Highway 
development, a Board order was issued 
in 1943 prohibiting the use of fine goose 
and duck feathers and down except for 
production of goods for the armed forces, 
hospitals, and the merchant marine. 
Regulations were also issued to provide 
for the speedy movement of feathers to 
market and for the control of processors’ 
prices. Since demand is now not so 
great, these regulations have been re- 
voked: Processors of feathers must now 
observe ceiling prices established during 
the basic price-ceiling period—Septem- 
ber 15 to October 11, 1941. 

Shellac Restrictions Lifted; Fat-Sal- 
vage Campaign Ended.—Restrictions on 
the use of shellac, beeswax produced in 
Canada, natural varnish resins, and tung 
oil were lifted on October 18. The use 
of shellac was restricted to essential 
maintenance requirements, but the pres- 
ent supply situation was sufficiently good 
to meet military and civilian needs. 
Lifting of the tung-oil restrictions fol- 
lowed similar action by the United States 
which supplies Canada’s needs. The 
supply of East Indian natural varnish 
resins was unsatisfactory, but the de- 
velopment of numerous substitutes served 
to ease the supply situation. Current 
supplies of domestic and imported bees- 
wax were ample. Also revoked were 
orders on conversion of bones, fats, and 
greases. This action followed an an- 
nouncement of the Department of Na- 
tional War Services of the cessation of 
its salvage campaign because regular 
trade channels would be able to supply 
future needs for fats, bones, and greases. 
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China 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Medicinals: Import Duties Applicable 
on Both Gift and Commercial Ship- 
ments.—According to recent advices 
from Chungking, medicines, such as the 
various sulfa drugs, aspirin, atabrine, 
and vitamins, now frequently sent to 
China by parcel post or India-China air 
mail, are subject to ad valorem duties of 
8.3 percent when imported into that 
country. This rate applies to gift or 
charitable shipments, as well as to com- 
mercial shipments inasmuch as there is 
no provision in the customs laws of China 
granting special customs treatment to 
gift packages. Dutiable values are as- 
sessed in customs gold units (in which 
duties are payable) on the basis of the 
average wholesale market value obtain- 
ing at the place of importation. The 
customs gold unit is the equivalent, at 
official rates, of CN$20, or $1 in United 
States currency. 


Colombia 


Transport and Communication 


Highway Projects.—A highway is to 
be built from Barranquilla to Cienaga, 
Colombia, approximately 42 miles, at an 
estimated cost of 2,000,000 pesos, accord- 
ing to a September report. 

Plans are being made for a road from 
Baranquilla to the airport at Soledad, a 
distance of 4 miles. This road is ex- 
pected to cost about 140,000 pesos. 


Dominican 


Republic 


Economic Conditions 


During the third quarter of 1944, the 
high price of food, restricted imports, 
import and export controls, and the 
critical tire situation were major fac- 
tors of concern to trade circles in the 
Dominican Republic. Industrial and 
manufacturing activities continued at 
the same levels as previously. Author- 
ization was granted by the Government 
during the period for the construction 
of two new industries, a cement plant 
and a textile plant. Other construction 
activities, principally by the Govern- 
ment, continued to increase inasmuch as 
cement, reinforcing bars and structural 
steel from the United States were re- 
ceived in greater quantities. 

Sugar grinding for the year yielded a 
record production. The rice, corn, and 
bean crops were sufficiently large to pro- 
vide for considerable export, while cocoa 
and coffee production was below aver- 
age because of the spring drought. Ba- 
nana exports during the quarter were 
not as large as was anticipated, as a 
result of increased domestic consump- 
tion and lack of transportation. Whole- 
sale and retail trade continued to move 
merchandise at inflated prices because 
of the lack of effective price control. 
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AGRICULTURE 


The prolonged and serious drought in 
the early part of 1944 resulted in a 
greatly reduced harvest of certain grains 
and vegetables. It was, therefore, neces- 
sary to import large quantities of wheat 
flour and lard during the period of May 
through July 1944 to alleviate shortages. 
The drought, together with the general 
lack of adequate transportation, caused 
prices of edible commodities to soar. 

Despite the weather and the feared 
shortage of labor for the cane harvest 
sugar »Droduction reached an all-time 
high. It was estimated that approxi- 
mately 550,000 metric tons were pro- 
duced in the 1944 season (September 1, 
1943, through September 14, 1944). The 
largest crop previous to 1944 was 482,000 
metric tons produced in the 1941-42 sea- 
son. Molasses export figures indicate 
that 1944 production of this commodity 
has also greatly increased over that of 
last year. In previous years much of 
the blackstrap produced was discarded, 
but the present very favorable price has 
encouraged sugar producers to provide 
storage facilities for the molasses pend- 
ing tanker transportation. 

Drought also affected production of 
rice, cocoa, tobacco, and bananas. The 
use of irrigation, however, improved the 
production of rice, and expectations were 
that a crop of sufficient size to supply 
domestic needs and allow for some ex- 
ports would be harvested. Cocoa pro- 
duction was expected to be smaller than 
last year. 

Corn production during the quarter 
under review was abundant and an un- 
usually large harvest was expected, 
which should leave a large amount for 
export. As a result of restrictive control 
measures and the difficulties of trans- 
porting the grain to port, however, a 
larger-than-usual amount may be held 
for domestic consumption. 

Although tobacco plantings in 1944 
were stimulated by the prevailing high 
price for this commodity, weather condi- 
tions this year were unfavorable and 
resulted in a summer crop of approxi- 
mately 2,300 metric tons. 

The Government’s present program 
for irrigation will eventually place some 
7,214,460 acres (or 6 percent of the arable 
land area) under irrigation. It is antic- 
ipated that the domestic production of 
rice can then be increased to the point 
where it will be sufficient to supply the 
needs of the Dominican Republic and 
to provide for a sizable exportable sur- 
plus. 

CONSTRUCTION ACTIVITIES 


Construction of the cement plant near 
Ciudad Trujillo was expected to be com- 
pleted in 1945. The total cost of the 
plant has been estimated at $1,622,000.00; 
the annual capacity will be 360,000 
barrels. 

Construction of the new textile plant 
was nearly completed in September. 
This plant will produce an inexpensive 
cotton cloth which will be used to make 
work clothing and yard goods of a type 
currently being purchased from Mexico 
and the United States. 

The Republic’s public-buildings pro- 
gram includes the construction, both 
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Wartime Sweden 
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New Swedish Products Displayed at New Stockholm Fair 


Besides the two traditional Swedish fairs in Goteborg and Malmo, a third 
industrial fair was arranged in Stockholm in 1943, and it was considered 
such a success that it was repeated this year. 
interest shown, it will probably become a regular annual event, say Swedish 
At the 1944 fair Great Britain and Switzerland were also 


To judge from the great 


About 470 Swedish firms, or more than twice as many as last year, took 
part. Among the new products exhibited was an extraordinary hard steel 
manufactured by the Sandvik Steel Works. 
light metal alloys, among them a magnesium alloy with a specific gravity 
In the tool section, a series of pneumatic and electrical tools 
made by Atlas-Diesel attracted special attention. 

The synthetic-materials industry was represented by a number of new 
plastics, among them a kind of bakelite, called “Isolite,” which can bé used 
for cog-wheels and even for propeller shafts. 

In the field of house-building and design, a number of new or improved 
products were exhibited, such as a light concrete of lower specific gravity 
than water, various kinds of wall-insulating materials made from cellulose, 
and a very light product, “Isoflex,’ manufactured from sheets of cellulose 
acetate gnd especially suitable for the insulation of cold-storage rooms, re- 
frigerating holds, and related purposes. .- 


Also shown were a number of 








current and contemplated, of the Presi- 
dential Offices, a large University City, 
government department buildings, muni- 
cipal buildings, branches of the Banco 
de Reservas, schools, and, also of cur- 
rent importance, the Dominican Party 
buildings in practically every sizable 
town. 

A number of new surfaced highways 
also are under construction, which will 
open up regions previously inaccessible 
to truck transportation. The land-water 
highway route built under contract by 
the Dominican Public Works lacks only 
62 kilometers of surfacing work to com- 
plete the repair of the Dominican link to 
the Haitian border. 

Private construction, principally con- 
centrated in the capital city, has also 
been active as a result of the desire of 
local investors to place some of their cap- 
ital in residential property, which in re- 
cent years has yielded good returns in 
rentals. 

It has been estimated by the Director 
General of Public Works of the Domini- 
can Republic that the volume of con- 
struction will at least be doubled as soon 
as adequate supplies of building mate- 
rials are available at peacetime prices. 


TRANSPORTATION SITUATION 


The shortage of transportation from 
the agricultural areas to the markets 
in the cities and port towns continued 
during the quarter under review and 
was a contributing factor to the in- 
creased cost of living in the Republic. 
Current statistics show that while in nor- 
mal times the number of trucks regis- 
tered is in excess of 750, because of the 
tire shortage only 250 were in opera- 
tion during the quarter under review and 
these had extremely poor tires. A tire 
recapping factory in Ciudad Trujillo has 
been operating since early this year, but, 
because of the very bad road shocks to 
which the tires must be subjected, the 
treads of recapped tires pull away from 
the tire carcasses, 


Special projects of the Dominican Gov- 
ernment have received tires which made 
possible the diversion of a few trucks 
previously used on these projects to more 
general service. In general, however, the 
problem of the individual truckman did 
not improve. The situation in truck 
transportation is not now due in any 
large measure to the shortage of gaso- 
line and petroleum products. Petroleum 
rationing has been carried on satisfac- 
torily and supplies are now approxi- 
mately 80 percent of the more or less 
normal 1941 volume. 

Shipping is gradually being resumed. 
One line is operating between Jackson- 
ville, Fla., Puerto Plata, and Ciudad Tru- 
jillo, bringing cargo from the United 
States and taking fruit back; it now plans 
to set up a more regular schedule. It 
is also reported that three other steam- 
ship lines expect shortly to resume regu- 
lar passenger service. 

An internal mail and passenger service 
has recently been started by the Domini- 
can Aviation Co. The schedule at pres- 
ent includes two flights daily to Santiago 
and three weekly to La Romana, and it 
is planned shortly to initiate flights to 
Monte Cristi and San Pedro de Macoris 
and eventually to Samana and Barahona. 


FOREIGN TRADE 


As a result of the continued heavy 
movement of sugar and molasses during 
the first 7 months of 1944, the volume of 
Dominican Republic exports in 1944 has 
already exceeded the total tonnage and 
value for each of the past 24 years. It 
is expected that total exports for 1944 
will be over $60,000,000, exceeding those 
in 1920, when the value of exports was 
$58,000,000. 

Imports have also increased, accord- 
ing to unofficial estimates, and are also 
expected to reach a high volume for the 
year. The easing of the shipping and 
supply situation, however, has caused 
merchants some concern regarding mer- 
chandise they have ordered in the past 
few months. The goods, they believe, 
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Wartime Sweden 


| Strikes and Lock-Outs in 
Sweden at All-Time Low 


Of 8,824 wage disputes in Sweden 
in 1943, affecting 841,000 workers, 
99 percent were peacefully solved 
by negotiation—an all-time record. 

The workers whose collective 
{| wage agreements were prolonged 
without dispute amounted to 99.9 
percent of the total. 

Strikes affected only 996 workers 
and lock-outs 237. This, too, con- 
stitutes a new record for Swedish 
labor relations. 

(During the first half of the 
1930’s an annual average of 30,761 
workers in Sweden were affected by 
strikes and lock-outs, and during 
the second half of the same decade 
the number was 13,892.) 























may arrive earlier than was anticipated 
and thus cause financial strain. This 
condition may result in some cancela- 
tions of future orders. 


CONTROL LEGISLATION 


Since January 1944 there has been an 
increased tendency to establish controls 
over the production, exportation, and im- 
portation of all types of consumer com- 
modities in the Dominican Republic. 
Several old laws have been revised and 
new ones formulated for controlling and 
levying taxes on various commodities. 
Commissions or control committees per- 
form the functions incident to establish- 
ing and collecting these taxes. There 
are export controls on rice, tobacco, cat- 
tle, poultry, eggs, corn and cornmeal, 
minerals, bananas, coconuts, lumber, 
cocoa, coffee, and sugar. Import con- 
trols have been established on nails and 
iron implements, rubber tires and tubes, 
automotive vehicles and their parts and 
accessories, paper, construction mate- 
rials, paraffin, petroleum products, elec- 
trical machinery and accessories, ce- 
ment, and pharmaceuticals. For both 
the exportation and importation of items 
under control, special authorizations are 
necessary before transactions can be 
completed. 


Ecuador 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


New Stamp Taz Established on Consu- 
lar Invoices.—A new stamp tax has been 
established on consular invoices covering 
shipments to Ecuador, according to a 
legislative decree published in the Ecua- 
doran newspaper El Dia on September 29, 
1944, effective beginning January 1, 1945. 
This tax, which is to be collected through 
the sale of stamps, will amount to $0.25 
in United States currency when the in- 
voice totals less than $250, $0.50 when 
the invoice totals between $250 and 
$1,000, and an additional $0.50 for each 
$1,000 or fraction in excess. For admin- 
istrative purposes the stamps are to be 
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affixed to the fifth copy of the consular 
invoice, which is to be sent to the Tax 
Collection Office in Ecuador. 

The revenue to be derived from this 
tax will be used for the improvement of 
The Foreign Service of Ecuador. 

[Owners of “Preparing Shipments to Ecua- 


dor” should add this tax to the list of consu- 
lar fees on page 6.] 


El Salvador 


[Prepared in American Republics Unit, Bu- 
reau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce, on 
Basis of Report from H. GARDNER AINSWORTH, 
American Vice Consul, U. S. Embassy, San 
Salvador. | 


REVIEW OF DEVELOPMENTS DuRING 1943 


Prosperity was the keynote of economic 
and husiness conditions in El Salvador 
during 1943, and participating in it toa 
greater extent than any other group were 
the coffee producers. The Republic de- 
votes about one-third of its cultivated 
land to the production of coffee, and this 
product alone in 1943 accounted for 77 
percent of the value of its exports. Pro- 
ducers found a market in the United 
States for almost all of their abnormally 
large crop, and at the highest prices paid 
since the late 1920’s. The result was one 
of the best export years in El] Salvador’s 
history, which was reflected in higher 
commercial profits, peak industrial pro- 
duction, increaSed agricultural income, 
and a Government revenue surplus with- 
out any appreciable increase in taxes. 
Further evidences of prosperity were con- 
struction activity of near boom propor- 
tions, larger freight and passenger move- 
ments, and greatly increased bank de- 
posits and money in circulation. 

The export of products other than cof- 
fee exceeded all previous records and ac- 
counted for nearly one-third of the vol- 
ume and one-fourth of the value of all 
shipments. Production for the domestic 
market also reached a new peak, as the 
lack of certain imports provided a stimu- 
lus to industrialization. Although the 
volume of imports equalled the average 
during the immediate pre-war years, cer- 
tain needed commodities were unavail- 
able, and higher prices for all imported 
goods were evidence of the shortage. 

El Salvador’s commodity trade in 1943 
resulted in a net credit balance of $10,- 
700,000—the greatest in the history of 
the Republic. Comparatively large re- 
ceipts from Government transactions 
and emigrants’ remittances brought the 
net of “invisible” items in the balance 
of payments to $11,600,000, an amount 
larger than the total value of Salvadoran 
exports in any year from 1931 through 
1936. 

Financial institutions were conserva- 
tively administered and currency and 
credit conditions were essentially sound. 


Price CONTROL CuRBS INFLATION 


Price inflation in domestic agricul- 
tural commodities first appeared in 1943, 
and increased to present a very serious 
economic problem. Price controls, first 
introduced on a broad scale in Septem- 
ber 1943, effectively curbed any further 
advance in most prices but had no in- 
fluence on the already high cost of staple 
foods. 
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FOREIGN TRADE 


Exports during 1943 reached the high 
level, for El Salvador, of 80,700 metric 
tons. The colon value of these exports 
was greater than in any previous year 
although in terms of United States cur- 
rency, $22,500,000, the value was less than 
in 1925, because of a lower colon rate 
to the dollar. Higher prices for foreign 
goods brought the dollar value of total] 
imports, despite the moderate volume 
to the highest point since the late 1920's, 
or $12,300,000. 

Eighty percent of all exports by value, 
and 70 percent by volume, were marketed 
in the United States. Coffee shipments 
contributed 92 percent to the value of ex- 
ports to the United States. Shipments 
to Mexico, principally of sugar and cat- 
tle, increased greatly, and the movement 
of cotton manufactures to Honduras, and 
basic food crops to Costa Rica, were im- 
portant. Exports to South America, 
however, were negligible. 

Manufactured products, raw mate- 
rials, and foods and beverages consti- 
tuted, respectively, 72, 13, and 9.5 percent 
of all imports by value. In comparison 
with 1939, imports of manufactured 
products from all countries were 29 per- 
cent higher in value, but 15 percent lower 
in volume. Imports of raw materials in- 
creased 57 percent in value and 26 per- 
cent in volume, principally because of 
large imports of petroleum products. 
Wheat imports fell off drastically, but 
large amounts of flour were imported to 
offset the deficiency. 

The United States supplied 68.5 per- 
cent of total imports by value, and 51 
percent by volume. Manufactured goods 
were supplied overwhelming by the 
United States, although Mexico con- 
tributed small amounts of a wide variety 
of products. 


FINANCIAL CONDITIONS 


The colon continued to be maintained 
at 2.50 to the United States dollar. 

Foreign exchange held by the Central 
Reserve Bank rose from 10,500,000 to 
27,500,000 colones during the first 6 
months of 1943, the season of heaviest 
coffee exports. In July, however, the 
Bank purchased 28,392 troy ounces of 
gold which reduced its dollar exchange 
to about 25,000,000 colones, at which level 
it remained until the end of the year. 
This compares with the 10,500,000 colones 
held at the end of 1942 and 4,500,000 
colones at the end of 1941. Despite the 
greater availability of money, which 
made collections prompt, credit was 
somewhat tighter. 

Note circulation increased from 27,- 
800,000 colones at the beginning of the 
year to 38,300,000 colones on December 
31. This compares with 27,853,000 
colones a year earlier, and 19,446,000 
colones on December 31, 1941. Total 
bank deposits rose by 45 percent during 
1943, but were covered by at least 60 
percent liquid assets. 

For the first time in 4 years, the Gov- 
ernment concluded its fiscal period 
(ended December 31, 1943) with a con- 
siderable surplus. Restricted expend- 
itures and increased revenues (despite 
a 20 percent decrease in custom receipts) 
resulted in the retirement of all previous 
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deficits and the carrying forward of a 
surplus of 507,479 colones. 

In October 1943 a law was passed re- 
vising taxation on coffee exports and 
allocating the proceeds to the service 
of the public debt, the foreign portion 
of which had been in default since 1937. 
To the end of the year no payments had 
peen made on the foreign debt, but in 
March 1944 a definite plan was an- 
nounced under which interest is to be 
paid, from January 1, 1944, at one-half 
of the original contractual rates, and 
interest arrears from January 1, 1938, 
are to be funded by the issuance of new 


- ponds equivalent to 50 percent of the 


unpaid interest and bearing interest at 
34 percent. 

The foreign bonds affected by this re- 
adjustment consists of the Series A, B, 
and C bonds of 1922 issued in the United 
States and Great Britain in an amount 
totaling about $21,400,000. Although El 
Salvador is reported to have paid 
$20,110,640 in principal and interest 
charges from the date of issue to the end 
of 1937, the amount outstanding at the 
end of 1943 is estimated at $18,300,000, 
including about $5,500,000 in interest ar- 
rears. Since half of the latter amount 
is to be canceled under the readjustment 
of March 1944, the principal remaining 
to be repaid amounts to about $15,500,000. 


Tax LEGISLATION 


On November 12, the Government de- 
creed an increase in the export tax on 
coffee, and provided that the proceeds of 
the tax would be devoted exclusively to 
the retirement of internal and external 
public debts. For the 1943-44 crop year, 
the tax was fixed at 3.16 colones per 100 
Spanish pounds (101.43 English pounds) , 
compared with 1.0925 colones in effect 
since 1937. (Coffee producers subject to 
the increased tax were exempted from 
payment of the income tax.) 

On November 19, a tax of $2.20 per 100 
Spanish pounds of raw cotton purchased 
by textile mills was established. (Textile 
manufacturers at the same time were ex- 
empted from payment of the income 
tax.) 

RURAL CREDIT MOVEMENT 


The Federaci6n de Cajas de Crédito 
(Federation of Credit Cooperatives) was 
established in February 1943. During 
the first 10 months of its existence its 
loans amounted to 206,400 colones. The 
Government made provision for direct 
assistance by allocating the sum of 50,000 
colones as the first installment under a 
plan whereby it would establish a reserve 
or guaranty fund of 2,000,000 colones 
in the Federation, payments being spread 
over a 12-year period. 

The number of rural credit coopera- 
tives has grown from 16 at the beginning 
of 1943 to 39 at the end of the year. The 
development of rural hand industries 
and the marketing of handicraft prod- 
ucts in the United States is being car- 
ried on through the rural credit cooper- 
atives. 

AGRICULTURE 


Coffee producers experienced the most 
profitable year since the middle 1920's. 
This may be attributed to an available 
market for their entire production at 
prices within 2 or 3 percent of United 
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States ceilings, efficient and equitable do- 
mestic quota controls, and relatively 
little advance in the cost of production. 

In April the Compafia Salvadorena de 
Cafe (Salvadoran Coffee Co.) legally re- 
placed the Coffee Export Control Office 
as the official control agency in El Salva- 
dor. The quota regulations announced 
by the company were the most favorable 
ever offered to producers: A free quota, 
for export to the United States, amount- 
ing to 70 percent of the crop, and a de- 
ferred quota of 30 percent, which the 
company agreed to purchase at prices 
only 3 percent lower than current prices, 
and about 30 percent higher than those 
paid during the preceding crop year. 

During the calendar year 1943, El Sal- 
vador exported 968,517 bags of coffee (or 
60 kilograms each) , valued at $17,765,715. 
Shipments to the United States were the 
largest ever made, accounting for 95.7 
percent of the volume and 96 percent of 
the value of all coffee exports, or $17,- 
050,720. 

High prices for food products, par- 
ticularly during the last half of the year, 
were responsible for renewed interest in 
the production of such basic crops as 
corn, maicillo (grain sorghum), beans, 
and rice. Price controls for these prod- 
ucts were found to be infeasible because 
of lack of information on which to base 
them. Much concern was caused by a 
large increase in the price of corn, which, 
in turn, was responsible for reduced pro- 
duction of hogs and a much higher price 
for lard—an important item in the Sal- 
vadoran diet. 

Sugar and cotton are important 
secondary crops in El Salvador, which 
produces enough of each to “meet all 
domestic needs and to export in small 
quantity. In 1943, exports of these crops 
totaled 4.5 percent of the value of all 
exports, or nearly $1,000,000, the largest 
amount in the country’s history. Sugar 
exports of 12,300 short tons, mainly to 
Mexico and Honduras, together with 
domestic consumption of 12,100 short 
tons, almost exhausted sugar stocks by 
the end of 1943, and prices were higher 
than in many years. 

Production of cotton has nearly quad- 
rupled in the past 7 years, and is now be- 
lieved to have reached a maximum 
commensurate with domestic needs and 
export possibilities. 

There was an increase in the produc- 
tion of soft wheat during 1943 of about 
one-third, but the total amount of ap- 
proximately 55,000 bushels (of 60 pounds 
each) still constituted only about 20 per- 
cent of the country’s needs. 

The cattle industry is important fi- 
nancially. Large numbers are imported 
from Honduras, fattened in El Salvador, 
and then reexported to Guatemala. 


INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTION 


El Salvador’s chief industries are those 
concerned with the processing of agri- 
cultural products, such as coffee, cotton, 
henequen, sugar, rice, tobacco, and 
wheat. Other establishments produce 
shoes and cotton clothing; furniture and 
furnishings; cigarettes, alcohol, beer and 
wines; bricks, nails, containers, candles, 
soap, earthenware, toys, printed ma- 
terial, bottles, and tiles. Several in- 
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dustries were expanded to produce a 
variety of new articles to meet domestic 
needs that could not be filled from 
abroad. 

The most significant industrial de- 
velopment occurred in the textile in- 
dustry, which consumed 50 percent more 
raw cotton that during 1942, with a cor- 
responding increase in thread produc- 
tion. Four of the five mills have spin- 
ning facilities and were operated on a 24- 
hour, 7-day basis throughout the year. 
Production consisted principally of cot- 
ton drills and course grey sheeting and 
cotton thread. Another important in- 
dustry is the manufacture of henequen 
sacks. _ 

Several developments during 1943 
forecast further industrialization of the 
country. The most important was the 
decision of Mejoramiento Social, S. A., 
a semipublic development corporation, 
to establish a large new cotton spinning 
and weaving factory capable of increas- 
ing cotton thread production by 60 per- 
cent and cotton textile output by 100 
percent. The cost of the factory is esti- 
mated at $800,000. Plans were also made 
for the construction of a second vege- 
table-oil factory and for a new plant 
to produce hollow bricks, tiles, and other 
clay products. 

On November 27, the Federation of 
Credit Cooperatives signed a contract 
providing for the export to the United 
States of hand-woven textiles, palm 
braid for hats and bags, wood furnish- 
ings, pottery, toys, and other miscellane- 
ous items. 

The mining of gold and silver is sec- 
ond only to the production of coffee as a 
source of income, output totaling about 
$1,000,000 in value in 1943. 


Cost oF LIVING 


At the end of the first 6 months of 
1943, the cost of living had risen to an 
average of 30 percent above the 1938 
level, and this percentage increased to 
about 40 percent by the end of the year. 
The rise in food costs during 1943 was 
spectacular—from 11 to 43 percent above 
the 1938 level. Primarily responsible for 
price inflation were the higher original 
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cost of imported goods and the wide- 
spread tendency of merchants to add 
exorbitant charges. 

Nearly two-thirds of El Salvador’s 
population, however, is rural; these in- 
habitants produce their own foods, and 
are consequently little affected by market 
prices. It is estimated that only about 
30 percent of farm production moves to 
commercial markets. 


LABOR AND WAGES 


Throughout most of 1943 wages and 
salaries remained at the low levels pre- 
vailing prior to the war. Farm workers 
received better pay temporarily, but it 
was not until the last quarter of the year 
that demands for higher wages, because 
of the rising cost of living, were generally 
met with increases of between 15 and 
25 percent. 

During the harvest season there is cus- 
tomarily an immigration of between 
20,000 and 25,000 agricultural laborars 
from Honduras and Guatemala. In ad- 
dition to the needs of the coffee industry, 
amounting to about 200,000 migratory 
workers, the harvesting of cotton, sugar, 
and most basic food crops at the same 
time puts a heavy strain on the normal 
supply. The labor shortage was intensi- 
fied by an exodus of Salvadoran workers 
to Panama, about 10,000 having been em- 
ployed there since 1941. 


TRANSPORTATION 


Railway transportation within the 
country increased greatly during the 
year. Freight tonnage rose 30 percent 
and 50 percent, respectively, over 1942 
and the period 1938-40. Rail passenger 
trajc was nearly double that in 1942. 


CONSTRUCTION 


Government highway and bridge con- 
struction continued at a rapid pace. The 
budget for public works during 1943 was 
originally fixed at $1,095,000 but was 
increased to $1,294,400. 

Housing construction was approxi- 
mately one-third greater than in the 
period 1939-41, and nearly 30 percent 
greater than in 1942. 
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French Equatorial 


Africa 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Fees for Storage in Customs Ware- 
houses Fixed.—The fees for storage of 
goods in customs warehouses in French 
Equatorial Africa have been fixed by or- 
der No. 1556 of July 24, 1944, published in 
the Journal Officiel of that colony on 
August 15. 

These fees are as follows, in francs per 
50 kilograms or fraction thereof: During 
the first 10 days, 0.20; from the eleventh 
to the twentieth day; inclusive, 0.40; from 
the twenty-first day, 2. 

The maximum charge per package is 
fixed at 0.30 franc. 


French North 
Africa 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Construction Materials: Special Sales 
Tazes Fixed in Algeria—Special sales 
taxes on certain construction materials 
have been fixed in Algeria, for the bene- 
fit of the Distribution Section of Con- 
struction Materials, effective October 1, 
1944, by an order of July 24, published in 
the Journal Officiel of Algeria on August 
1, 1944. 

These taxes, on imported and domestic 
products, are as follows: Cements of all 
kinds and hydraulic lime, 25 francs per 
metric ton; tongued and grooved tiles, 50 
francs per 1,000; burnt bricks of all forms 
and sizes and plaster, 10 francs per 
metric ton; refractory products of any 
kind (including binding agents), the 
pyrometric resistance of which exceeds 
1,300 degrees, 100 francs per metric ton; 
window glass, 2 francs per square meter. 

Preserved Olives: Manufacture Reg- 
ulated in Algeria.—The manufacture of 
preserved olives in Algeria is regulated 
and limited to approved manufacturers, 
by an order of July 28, 1944, published 
in the Journal Officiel of Algeria on 
August 4. 

Squill: Export Standards of Quality 
Fired in Algeria.—Standards of quality 
and packing for the exportation from Al- 
geria of maritime squill (Urginea mari- 
tima) , for pharmaceutical use or as a rat 
poison, were fixed by an order of August 
2, 1944, published in the Journal Officiel 
of Algeria on August 8. 

Carbonate of Soda From Algeria, 
French Morocco and French Colonies: 
Import License Required for Importation 
Into Tunisia.—Natural carbonate of soda 
(sel natron) has been added to the list 
of products for which an import license 
is required in Tunisia upon importation 
from Algeria, the French Zone of Mo- 
rocco, or French colonies, according to a 
notice to importers published in the Jour- 
nal Officiel Tunisien of September 1, 1944. 


[See ForEIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of March 
4, 1944, for previous announcement. | 
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French West 


Africa 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Peanuts, Peanut Oil, Palm Kernels, 
Rubber: Export Inspection Taxes Fixed 
in Senegal.—Inspection taxes on peanuts, 
peanut oil, palm kernels, and rubber, co]. 
lected upon exportation from Senegal, 
French West Africa, by the Standardiza. 
tion Office of Senegal, were fixed by order 
No. 266 S. E. of January 24, 1944, modi- 
fying order No. 237 S. E. or January 25, 
1942, and published in the Journal Offi. 
ciel of French West Africa on January 29, 
1944 (just received). 

These taxes were fixed as follows, in 
francs per metric ton: Peanuts, un- 
shelled, 15, shelled, 20.30; peanut oil, 41; 
palm kernels, 7.50; rubber, 30. 

Wood: Special Export Tax in Ivory 
Coast Abolished.—The special export tax 
of 2 francs per metric ton of logs or per 
cubic meter of cut wood, which had been 
established by an order of April 25, 1940, 
on wood exported through the ports of 
the Ivory Coast, French West Africa, 
was abolished, effective January 1, 1944, 
by order No. 219 S, E. of January 20, 
1944, published in the Journal Officiel 
of French West Africa on February 5 
(just received). 

The requirement that all wood must 
be exported through the Committee for 
the Exportation of Colonial Woods was 
also abolished by this order. 

{See CoMMERCE Reports of July 20, 1940, 
for announcement of the order of April 25, 


1940. } 
Haiti 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Textiles: Requirement of Statement 
on Consular Invoices Regarding Coun- 
try in Which They Were Spun, Woven, 
or Glazed, Eliminated.—Consular in- 
voices covering shipments of textiles to 
Haiti will no longer be required to show 
the country of origin in which the mer- 
chandise has been spun, woven, or glazed, 
according to decree-law No. 433 as pub- 
lished in Le Moniteur of September 21, 
1944. The present decree-law abrogates 
certain sections of the decree law of 
May 3, 1939, in which the above provi- 
sion was imposed to prevent the impor- 
tation of textiles through third coun- 
tries to avoid application of the maxi- 
mum tariff rates. 

{Holders of the Department's circular 
“Preparing Shipments to Haiti” should cor- 
rect page 3 of their copies to conform with 
the above change. For original announce- 
ment of the above requirement see COMMERCE 
Reports of June 3, 1939.] 


Iraq 


Transport and Communication 


Outlying Districts to Receive Trans- 
port Facilities -—The Director General of 
Transport of Iraq has proposed the as- 
signment of small transport companies 
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to certain areas of operation in order to 
provide all parts of the country with 
essential automobile facilities. This 
service would be integrated with rail- 
road facilities wherever possible. 
Outlying districts are reported to have 
experienced great difficulties in finding 
transport for the movement of commer- 
cial cargo and for normal passenger 


ogg Italy 


Transport and Communication 


Commercial communication with 
Italy.—The opening of commercial and 
financial communications with the liber- 
ated areas of Italy has been provided for 
under Public Circular No. 25 of the Treas- 
ury Department, dated October 17, ex- 
empting such communications from the 
restrictions under the Trading with the 
Enemy Act. 

The exemptions are as follows: 

(a) Any communication of a financial, 
commercial, or business character with any 
person within any part of the territory of 
Italy controlled or occupied by the armed 
forces of any of the United Nations. 

(b) Any act or transaction involving any 
such communication. 

(c) Any act or transaction for the benefit 
or on behalf of any such person. 


The regulation further states, how- 
ever, that the provisions of General Li- 
censes No. 32 and No. 33 shall not be 
deemed to authorize any remittances to 
any person within the territory of Italy. 

The foregoing regulations apply only 
to the exchange of information. Trad- 
ing with Italy is still carried on exclu- 
sively through governmental agencies, 
and, with the exception of existing facili- 
ties for living-expense remittances to 
liberated Italy under Treasury General 
License No. 32A, the sending of currency, 
securities, money orders, checks, drafts, 
or other negotiable instruments is still 
prohibited. 


Northern 
Rhodesia 


Economic Conditions 


A new Northern Rhodesia Supplies 
Board with increased administrative 
powers has replaced the former Adviscry 
Board. One of the first duties of the new 
board, according to a recent announce- 
ment by the Governor of the Protec- 
torate, will be to arrange for a fair 
distribution of newly imported cotton 
piece goods and other supplies whose 
importation has been planned through 
the recent Supply Mission to England. 

The Governor of the Protectorate 
stated that current estimates place the 
corn crop at 350,000 bags and that 200,- 
000 bags have been purchased from 
Southern Rhodesia although part of this 
quantity may be shipped to Nyasaland 
in case of need. Therefore, a total of 
about 460,000 bags will be available to 
meet an estimated consumption of 418,- 
000 bags until July 1, 1945. 


TO PROMOTE FOREIGN TRADE 


Switzerland 


Transport and Communication 


Federal Railway Operations.—During 
1943, the Federal Railways of Switzer- 
land carried 11.8 percent more passen- 
gers and 9 percent less freight than in 
1942. The Federal Railways carried 
177,600,000 passengers or 18.800,000 more 
than in 1942. Receipts from passenger 
traffic totaled 193,400,000 francs, which 
was 16,500,000 francs, or 9.3 percent 
more than in 1942. The principal rea- 
sons given for these record figures were 
heavy military transportation and ces- 
sation of practically all automobile and 
bus traffic as a result of the rubber and 
gasoline shortage. 

Freight traffic in 1943 amounted to 
20,400,000 metric tons; freight receipts 
totaled 268,000,000 francs, a decrease 
of 7,000,000 francs compared with 1942. 
This was principally due to the decline 
in imports and international transit 
traffic across the country. s 

Total receipts of the Swiss Federal 
Railways amounted to 477,000,000 francs 
during 1943, an increase of 1.92 percent 
compared with 468,000,000 in 1942. 

At the close of 1943, the Swiss Federal 
Railways owned 1,766 miles of the stand- 
ard-gage lines and 483 miles were pri- 
vately owned. Of the narrow-gage, the 
Government owned only 45 miles and 
private companies 937 miles. 


Union of South 
Africa ’ 


Economic Conditions 


Considerable interest in the Union of 
South Africa is centered on the success 
or failure of the meat control scheme, 
which by fixing the price of meat at a 
comparatively low figure has led to large 
stocks of cattle being withheld from the 
slaughterhouses and hence from the 
market. Price control of meat originally 
was enforced only in specified urban 
areas, but in July it was extended to the 
entire country. The Meat Commission 
found that while the price of agricultural 
produce had risen on an average of be- 
tween 60 and 70 percent, compared with 
1938 prices, livestock prices before the 
price was fixed had risen 125 percent. 
The prices fixed for livestock are consid- 
erably lower than those prevailing before 
the price control came into effect. 

Meat now is in very short supply. The 
South African Meat Trade Employees 
Association is beginning to talk of strik- 
ing, for, because of the shortage, 20 em- 
ployees in Johannesburg have been 
thrown out of work and about 500 have 
been warned that unless there was an ap- 
preciable improvement in the supply they 
would be laid off. There is talk of the 
country’s being forced to import meat, 
despite the vast numbers of cattle and 
sheep within its borders. The Minister 
of Agriculture stated recently that if 
the meat scheme is destroyed, it will be 
the death of all control in the country. 
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INDUSTRIAL ACHIEVEMENTS 


The Director General of Supplies has 
issued figures as to the Union’s industrial 
accomplishments. He states that since 
July 1940 the country has produced for 
the armies of the United Nations 5,746 
armored cars (at an approximate aver- 
age cost of £1,000) and 1,850,000 practice 
bombs. He also revealed that since the 
beginning of the war more than 500,000 
tons of high-grade iron ore had been ex- 
ported to the United Kingdom from the 
mines at Thabazimbi. 

Overhead traveling cranes for the 
South East Asia Command are now being 
made in the Union, the Director General 
also announced. The first order was 
ready for shipment last summer. Most of 
the components were made in local en- 
gineering works, only two items being im- 
ported—the cotton used in the insulation 
of the wiring for the electrical motors 
and the ball and roller bearings. The 
Union has also accepted contracts from 

the supply authorities in the United 

States and the United Kingdom which 
will entail the manufacture of great 
quantities of tin and enamelware and 
other types of equipment for use in field 
hospitals and kitchens. 


MINING 


During the first half of 1944 the country 
exported 2,500,000 tons of coal, compared 
with 2,100,000 for the entire year 1939 
and 3,200,000 in 1943. 

The Transvaal Chamber of Mines has 
established a permanent Social Services 
Department under the direction of a 
special advisory committee. Its func- 
tions will be to control w2_Zare work and 
coordinate and develop the existing social 
services in the mining industry which 
apply to European workers. It will also 


- handle former servicemen returning to be 


employed on the mines and will supervise 
the placing of miners’ phthisis beneficiar- 
ies, of whom more than 1,200 are now em- 
ployed by the industry. 

(Continued on p. 41) 











Wartime Sweden 





Sweden’s Shipping Losses 
Largely Replaced 


During World War II the Swedish 
merchant fleet has lost about 
600,000 gross tons (says a recent 
Swedish statement), or 40 percent 
of its prewar tonnage. However, 
a considerable part of these losses 
has already been replaced. The 
Swedish shipyards reportedly have 
orders on hand for a total of about 
500,000 gross tons. 

Twenty-four vessels for Norwe- 
gian account, totaling about 350,000 
tons deadweight, have been com- 
pleted during the course of the war 
by Swedish yards. Many of these 
are tankers of more than 15,000 
tons, no ship being less than 9,000 
tons, 
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Automotive 
Equipment 
VEHICLES IN OPERATION IN PALESTINE 


Of the 10,677 motor vehicles enumer- 
ated by the Controller of Road Trans- 
port in Palestine early in 1944, 8,871 (or 
83.1 percent) were in operation. 

Of the 10,677 units enumerated, there 
were 2,838 heavy commercial vehicles 
(carrying capacity of 1 ton or more), 
848 light commercial vehicles, 1,246 taxis, 
1,234 busses, 3,140 private cars, and 1,371 
motorcycles. Fewer than 1,500 of the 
vehicles were manufactured after 1938. 


MorTor-VEHICLE SITUATION, SWITZERLAND 


Motor vehicles now in circulation in 
Switzerland are reported to use a total 
of 100,000 metric tons of wood and 20,000 
tons of charcoal annually. This repre- 
sents the equivalent of 55,000,000 liters 
of gasoline. The charcoal-burning in- 
dustry in the country has been revived, 
and its annual production is estimated 
at 20,000 tons. In was reported in April 
that approximately 85,000 automobiles 
had been withdrawn from circulation. 
Of these, probably not more than between 
50,000 and 60,000 will be fit for service 
after the war. 

There is a great demand for second- 
hand automobiles, particularly for cars 
with small and medium fuel consump- 
tion. Prices paid for second-hand cars 
which have received careful treatment 
while laid up and which are under 10 
years old frequently exceed the original 
cost. 

Car owners are being encouraged to 
have their cars repaired. State subven- 
tions up to 37% percent of the cost of 
repairs are offered. Repairs made under 
the subvention regulations have the ad- 
ditional advantage for the car owners 


that they are supervised by State experts. . 


Owners of automotive vehicles who are 
still allowed to use gasoline were warned 
that beginning October 1 all such vehicles 
would be given only the so-called gaso- 
line mixture Z. Garages were instructed 
to adjust motors, free of cost, to this new 
fuel. The regulation affects motorcycles, 
passenger cars, trucks, and delivery wag- 
ons. It is estimated that between 40,000 
and 50,000 cars are still being run on 
gasoline instead of charcoal or other 
substitute fuel. 


Chemicals 


Imports RELIEVE SuLFUR SHORTAGE IN 
ARGENTINA 


The arrival of shipments of sulfur from 
the United States relieved somewhat the 
pronounced shortage of raw material 
which confronted Argentine producers of 
sulfuric acid early in the year. 


Because of landslides and other un- 
favorable conditions in northern Argen- 
tina, domestically produced sulfur has 
not been available in appreciable quan- 
tities. 


ARGENTINE IMPORTS 


Argentina’s imports of chemicals, 
drugs, oils, and paints declined to 39,100 
tons in the first 6 months of 1944 from 
88,500 during the corresponding months 
of 1943, a decrease of 56 percent. 

The value of imports of these materials 
dropped to 39,067,200 Argentine paper 
pesos in the 1944 period from 52,752,000 
in the 1943 period. 


FORMALDEHYDE CONSUMPTION, BRAZIL 


Demand for formaldehyde in the Sao 
Paulo district, Brazil, is growing. Aver- 
age annual consumption is estimated at 
120 metric tons. Because of war condi- 
tions, only a part of the domestic re- 
quirements have been met in recent 
years, and it is believed that consider- 
able additional quantities could be sold. 

Formaldehyde is used in the Sao Paulo 
area principally in the manufacture of 
phenol-formaldehyde and urea-formal- 
dehyde plastic materials. Substantial 
amounts are used by the rubber and tex- 
tile industries. The material also has 
wide use as a disinfectant and antiseptic 
and has been employed by one firm in 
the impermeabilization and sterilization 
of cardboard containers used as substi- 
tutes for tin cans. Formaldehyde is also 
used by the tanning industry as a pre- 
servative and in the manufacture of 
hexamethylenetatramine and pharma- 
ceutical preparations. Smaller quanti- 
ties have many miscellaneous uses. 











Wartime Sweden 


Swedish Food for Finland: 
New Plans Announced 


Sweden has reportedly promised 
to send Finland, between now and 
March 1945, 150,000 tons of grain 
and 10,000 tons of sugar. Sweden 
also will deliver 5,500 tons of edible 
fats, 2,000 tons of salted fish, 3,000 
tons of salted herring, fats for the 
manufacture of 3,000,000 cakes of 
soap, and 10,000 tons of superphos- 
phate. 

Negotiations about further de- 
liveries are continuing between 
representatives of the Swedish and 
Finnish Governments, it is said. 

The total number of evacuées 
from northern Finland who had 
found refuge in Sweden by October 
2 was 26,820. They brought with 
them 17,000 cattle. (There were 
already more than 40,000 Finnish 
children in Sweden.) 























The plastics industry is estimated to 
consume about 40 percent of the quanti- 
ties imported. Germany was the prin- 
cipal supplier before the war, although 
some shipments were received from Bel. 
gium, France, and Sweden. The United 
States entered the Sao Paulo market for 
formaldehyde in 1939 and has been the 
leading source since that time. 


BRAZILIAN COMPANY TO MANUFACTURE 
PLastTic CONTAINERS 


Phenol-formaldehyde plastic materia] 
will be used by Perfumarias Phebo, Lim- 
itada, of Belem, Para, Brazil, manufac- 
turers of cosmetics and pharmaceuticals, 
for the production of containers, pri- 
marily for their own use. This is be- 
lieved to be the first manufacture of 
molded plastic articles in that city or in 
the northern region of Brazil. 

The initial output will be small, and 
annual consumption of phenol molding 
compositions for this purpose is esti- 
mated at 3,000 kilograms. Molding 
equipment is of national manufacture. 


ACETANILIDE MANUFACTURE BEGUN IN 
CANADA 


Technical and pure acetanilide are be- 
ing made in Canada for the first time, 
a foreign chemical journal reports. Pro- 
duction at a new plant is expected to be 
sufficient to meet the Dominion’s needs 
and to provide a surplus for export. 

Canada has been importing about 200.- 
000 pounds of acetanilide annually from 
the United States. 


EXPERIMENTS OF EIRE RESEARCH BUREAU 


In the field of organic solvents, the 
Eire Emergency Research Bureau is con- 
sidering possible methods for improving 
acetone production and developing proc- 
esses for the manufacture of butyl and 
amyl acetates and other solvents for in- 
dustry, according to a European chemi- 
cal magazine. 

Experiments in the preparation of so- 
dium hypochlorite solution have been 
conducted in case a shortage of imported 
supplies for creameries and other users 
make manufacture of this material nec- 
essary. , 


Puiastics To BE MANUFACTURED IN LIECH- 
TENSTEIN 


Plastic goods will be manufactured in 
Liechtenstein by Mea A. G., Schaan, says 
a European chemical publication. The 
products are expected to find an outlet in 
Switzerland, it is stated. 


PALESTINIAN CHEMICAL INDUSTRY 


Production of Palestine’s chemical in- 
dustry showed a substantial increase in 
value between 1937 and 1943, according 
to the latest summary of the country’s 
leading industries. 

Output of chemical products in 1943 
amounted to £P4,820,000, compared with 
£P876,000 in 1937. The number of work- 
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ers employed in the industry rose from 
2,000 in 1937 to 3,880 in 1943. 

Among the chemical products now 
peing produced in Palestine are chromic 
acid and bichromates, aluminum sulfate, 
lampblack, and potassium chlorate, a 
European chemical magazine reports. 


SouTH AFRICAN PRODUCTION OF POLISHES 


Additions are being made rapidly to 
the list of polishes manufactured in South 
Africa, a European chemical journal re- 
ports. 

Branches of United Kingdom firms are 
the principal producers and make a full 
range of shoe, floor, and furniture pol- 
ishes. A number of new South African 
companies also have entered the field. 
Large-scale manufacture of stove polish 
is a recent development. 


DEVELOPMENTS IN U. K. 


A British firm is attempting to develop 
a seaweed-processing industry on a large 
scale in the islands of South Uist and 
Benbecula, Hebrides, an English chemical 
publication states. A processing factory 
under construction near Boisdale, South 
Uist, is expected to be in operation about 
the end of the year. 

The new industry is considered to have 
important possibilities in the Hebrides, 
it is stated. 

The chemical plants associated with 
the four gas works in Glasgow, Scotland, 
treat more than 50,000 tons of crude tar 
and 35,000,000 gallons of crude am- 
moniacal liquor annually, says a British 
chemical magazine. About 500,000 gal- 
lons of crude benzol extracted from the 
gas are also treated each year, it is stated. 


Coal, Coke, and 
Fuel Gases 


METALLURGICAL-COKE SHORTAGE, SPAIN 


A shortage of metallurgical coke de- 
veloped in Spain in August and was ex- 
pected to result in the closing of many 
metallurgical plants unless new supplies 
of coke were received from the north of 
Spain or from England. 


GaS PRODUCTION, SWITZERLAND 


In 1943 the municipal sewage station 
in Zurich, Switzerland, collected 83,381 


‘Cubic meters of waste, of which approxi- 


mately 30,000 cubic meters were sold as 
fertilizer and the remaining part used to 
produce 1,821,100 cubic meters of com- 
bustible gas. This is the equivalent of 
2 600,000 cubic meters of cooking gas and 
represents a saving of about 4,600 tons 
of coal. Of the total amount of gas pro- 
duced, 644,000 cubic meters were deliv- 
ered to gas works for admixture with 
ordinary cooking gas. The quantity was 
equivalent to the city’s needs for 54 
days. In addition, 726,400 cubic meters 
were used to produce 509,477 cubic meters 
of methane gas for use by automotive ve- 
hicles. This represented the equivalent 
of 560,000 liters of gasoline. 
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Wartime Sweden 


Sweden Plans New Airfield 
for Transatlantic Trafhe 


A new large airfield will report- 
edly be built in Sweden to accom- 
modate the post-war trans-Atlan- 
tic traffic. According to the daily 
newspaper Stockholms-Tidningen, 
it will be located on the eastern 
shore of Lake Fysingen, some 13 
miles north of Stockholm and 
about 3 miles from Vasby rail 
junction. . 

The field may be in use, at least 
partially, as early as next year, and 
is expected to be completed within 
2 years. 

It will have four runways, each 2 
miles long. 
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Construction 


PERMITS ISSUED IN BUENOS AIRES, 
ARGENTINA 


Construction permits issued by the mu- 
nicipality of Buenos Aires, Argentina, 
during the first 5 months of 1944 num- 
bered 6,717 and called for a coverage of 
866,501 square meters, according to an 
Argentine trade journal. During the 
first 5 months of 1943 only 6,414 permits 
weré issued for buildings covering a total 
area of 762,880 square meters. 


CANADIAN HOUSING PLAN 


Canada is planning to erect 3,000 
houses for returned servicemen during 
1945, according to a Dominion trade 
journal. Although these houses will be 
distributed throughout Canada, Ontario 
is to be allotted 1,100. 


PERMITS ISSUED IN BARRANQUILLA, 
COLOMBIA 


Building activity in Barranquilla, Co- 
lombia, continued on a high level during 
August; permits issued during the month 
provided for 311,208 pesos worth of new 
buildings. Permits issued for construc- 
tion during the first 7 months of 1944 
called for an expenditure of 2,116,662 
pesos, which is only slightly less than the 
value for the corresponding period of 
1939 (2,596,479 pesos). 


RIVER-WALL PROJECT, PERU 


Peru is erecting a wall along the right 
bank of the Rimac River, thus. complet- 
ing a project started in 1936. The river 
will be confined to a channel 70 meters 
wide, through which will flow 700 cubic 
meters of water per second, according to 
a foreign-trade publication. It is thought 
that 400 hectares of land will be made 
available for agriculture or building pur- 
poses along the course of the river as a 
result of this project. 


PROJECTED HovusInec, U.S. S. R. 


The Soviet Government has allotted 
257,000,000 rubles for the construction of 
private homes, according to the Soviet 
press. This money will be loaned in 
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sums up to 10,000 rubles and must be re- 
paid within 7 years. 


PERMITS ISSUED IN MONTEVIDEO, URUGUAY 


Building permits issued in Montevideo, 
Uruguay, for the 6 months ended June 
1944 were valued at 10,934,286 pesos. 
The total for the corresponding period of 
1943 was only 6,184,696 pesos. 


Electrical 
Machinery and 
Equipment 


PERUVIAN IMPORTS 


Peruvian imports of electrical appara- 
tus during the first quarter of 1944 were 
valued at 2,331,000 soles, a slight increase 
over 2,316,000 soles in the corresponding 
period of 1943, according to the foreign 
press. 


ELECTRICITY CONSUMPTION, MONTEVIDEO, 
URUGUAY 


Sales of electric energy in Montevideo, 
Uruguay, during the first 6 months of 
1944 totaled 115,677,000 kilowatt-hours, 
an increase over the 91,825,232 kilowatt- 
hours for the corresponding period of 
1943. 

Gas consumption totaling 7,239,000 
cubic meters during the first half of 1944 
also represented an increase as compared 
with 6,689,193 cubic meters for 1943. 


Foodstuffs and 
Allied Products 


ARGENTINE EXPORTS 


Argentine export statistics for the first 
6 months of 1944 reveal an increased 
movement in nearly all lines, and in 
many instances prices were also higher, 
with the exception of such products as 
mutton, oats, and barley. 

Livestock products were valued at 
$694,800,000 (788,475 tons), compared 
with $504,000,000 (588,270 tons) in the 
corresponding period of 1943, and consti- 
tuted 59 percent in value and 25.9 per- 
cent in volume of the total exports. Of 
this group, meat shipments represent 
$365,200,000 (393,172 tons), as against 
last year’s figure of $252,600,000 (299,642 
tons). 

As a result of large shipments of but- 
er and casein, dairy products increased 
from $20,100,000 ‘(16,144 tons) in the 
January—June period of 1943 to $44,500,- 
000 (39,350 tons) in the first 6 months of 
1944. 

Exports of agricultural produce 
amounted to $277,700,000 (1,961,969 
tons) and reflect an improvement of 63.7 
percent in value and of 51.8 percent in 
volume over last year’s figures of $169,- 
600,000 and 1,292,480 tons. In terms of 
the total exports, this group represents 
23.6 percent by value and 64.5 percent by 
volume. 


INCREASED Crop CULTIVATION, SWITZERLAND 


Because of diminishing imports from 
foreign countries during the war years, 
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Wartime Sweden 


New Facts on Sweden’s Fishing Industry in Wartime 


The war has affected the Swedish fishing industry in two outstanding 
ways. First, it increased the importance of catches of fish in the Baltic at 
the expense of those off the west coast of Sweden, and, second, a heavy 
advance in the price of fish resulted in raising the income of the fishermen. 

Sales of small herring (“stré6mming”), the most important fish caught 
along the east coast of Sweden, have fluctuated a great deal in recent years. 
In 1939 the total catch reached 23,000 metric tons, and in the following year 
declined to only 15,000 tons. In 1943 the catch amounted to 29,700 tons, a 
gain of 28 percent as compared with 1939. In the first 5 months of 1944 sales 
of this fish were about 6 percent below the corresponding period of 1943, 
however. 

Catches of other kinds of fish in the Baltic likewise have increased. About 
9,000 tons of normal-size herring were caught in 1943, as compared with only 
3,700 tons in 1939. Figures for cod were 8,300 and 6,800 tons, respectively. 

Fishing off the west coast of Sweden has been restricted during the war 
because of the Skagerrack blockade and other wartime measures. This is 
also shown by the fact that the total sales of fish in Goteborg dropped from 
61,900 metric tons in 1939 to 38,200 tons in 1943, a decline of 38 percent. 
During the first 5 months of 1944, sales were 21,400 tons, an increase of 14 
percent over the corresponding period of 1943. 

Swedish exports of fresh fish in 1937, 1938, and 1939 totaled 22,200, 22,500, 
and 30,200 metric tons, respectively. These exports have been discontinued 
as a result of the war. 

Imports of fresh fish have dwindled from 15,700 metric tons in 1939 to 2,800 
tons in 1943. Moreover, imports of salted herring, which amounted to 25,600 
tons in 1939, have been gradually reduced to nothing—seriously affecting the 
Swedish fish market. 

Prices for fish have advanced since the start of the war. Peak prices were 
reached during the period 1939 to 1942 for most varieties of fish. Average 
annual prices for herring and cod, for example, were raised by 350 and 256 
percent, respectively. In the case of mackerel, the price advanced by 146 
percent from 1939 to 1943. Price quotations of small Baltic herring showed 
an increase of approximately 140 percent. During 1943 there was a slight 
reduction in the prices of certain kinds of west-coast fish. The prices of 
haddock, whiting, cod, and herring were cut by 24, 20, 12, and 11 percent, 
respectively, as compared with the high prices quoted in 1942. 

Despite the reduced quantities of fish caught during the present war, the 
Swedish fishermen, because of the heavy advance in fish prices, are reported 
to have increased their net income. This fact was brought out by a recent 
investigation made by the State Food Commission relating to the net earnings 





of the Swedish fishing industry in 1938, 1941, and 1942. 
[See also page 12 for special article on fishing nets in Sweden. |} 

















Switzerland has had to adapt its.agricul- 
ture, which until 1939 consisted princi- 
Pally of cattle breeding and milk produc- 
tion, to increased crop cultivation. In 
consequence, the number of cattle was 
reduced and the area under cultivation 
for potatoes, vegetables, and wheat was 
increased approximately 100 percent. 


Coffee and Cocoa 


COLOMBIAN COFFEE MARKET 


The firm tone of the Colombian coffee 
market evidenced in August continued 
during September. Under the impact of 
the high prices being paid by the Na- 
tional Federation of Coffee Growers, 
however, activity was on a somewhat re- 
duced scale. 

The movement of coffee from the in- 
terior of the country continued at record 
levels and resulted in congestion at the 
ports. Stocks of coffee on hand in the 
ports of Barranquilla, Buenaventura, and 
Cartagena increased to 579,855 sacks of 
60 kilograms each on August 31 compared 
with 467,998 sacks on August 15. 

On September 1, 1944, the Office of 
Control of Exchange, Importations, and 
Exportations announced that from that 


date it would issue licenses for the ex- 
portation of the remaining 75 percent of 
the 1944-45 coffee quota. Up to Septem- 
ber 9, 1944, 1,606,277 sacks of 70 kilo- 
grams each had been registered against 
the basic quota of 3,105,000 sacks, leaving 
a balance of 1,498,723 sacks still for regis- 
tration. 


NICARAGUAN COFFEE CROP 


There were no exports of coffee from 
Nicaragua to the United States in August, 
and approximately 800 bags of 60 kilo- 
grams each remained for shipment in 
Corinto, the principal port of export, on 
August 31. Although approximately 
5,000 bags of coffee are reported to be in 
the interior of the country, it is believed 
that only a small part of this amount is 
earmarked for export. The total export- 
able coffee crop of Nicaragua to Septem- 
ber 30, 1944, the end of the coffee ship- 
ping season, was estimated at 225,000 
bags. 

The recently organized Nicaraguan 
Coffee Producers Association had its first 
assembly on August 20, 1944. The pur- 
pose of the association reportedly was to 
attempt to solve the many problems con- 
fronting the coffee producers, including 
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railway freight rates, interest rates on 
bank loans, and taxes and export duties. 


Swiss CHOCOLATE INDUSTRY 


Before the war, Switzerland’s choco- 
late industry, whose output consists prin. 
cipally of milk and cream chocolate bars, 
exported more than it sold domestically, 
Since 1939, however, exports have prac- 
tically ceased as a result of a shortage of 
raw materials. 

Navicerts granted by the United Na- 
tions for the importation of cocoa into 
Switzerland were sharply reduced during 
the second half of 1943 but returned to 
normal at the beginning of 1944. 

The price of cocoa beans in producing 
countries has almost doubled since the 
beginning of the war, and this, together 
with higher land and sea freight rates, 
has increased the price of cocoa beans in 
Switzerland approximately 300 percent, 
The Government permits private firms 
to import cocoa, but the importation of 
sugar is controlled. 

The shortage of milk in Switzerland 
has also adversely affected the chocolate 
industry, although manufacturers have 
been using supplies of powdered milk 
which cannot be stored indefinitely. 

To provide work for its old employees, 
the chocolate industry is manufacturing 
unrationed candy and bars made of 
raisins, nuts, and grape sugar, which, 
while expensive, find a satisfactory mar- 
ket. 


Dairy Products 


BUTTER PRODUCTION, SWITZERLAND 


Switzerland produced approximately 
20,500 metric tons of butter in 1943, of 
which 20,000 tons were consumed domes- 
tically. This represented a per capita 
annual consumption of 10 pounds, com- 
pared with 12 pounds in 1942, and 17 
pounds in 1939. 

Because of the shortage of feedstuffs, 
the production of butter in 1944 probably 
will be lower than the 1943 output. 


Fish and Products 
FISHERY PRODUCTION, NEW ZEALAND 


The total value of all fishery produc- 
tion in New Zealand for the 1943-44 sea- 
son, £NZ618,115, shows a substantial rise 
from the 1942-43 value of £NZ580,553. 

In comparison with 1942-43, the quan- 
tity of wet fish landed decreased, totaling 
294,445 hundredweight as compared 
with 311,971 hundredweight, but the 
value increased to £NZ489,268 from 
£NZ442,976. Of all other classes, white- 
bait alone increased, amounting to 1,370 
hundredweight in 1942-43 and 5,002 hun- 
dredweight in 1943-44. 

The quantity of oysters obtained de- 
creased slightly; 5,828 sacks of rock oys- 
ters were marketed, 22 sacks less than in 
1942-43, and 173,119 sacks of dredged 
oysters, 119 sacks below the 1942-43 total. 
(One sack of oysters contains 3 bushels 
and weighs from 176 to 200 pounds.) 

There were 751 licensed fishing vessels 
in operation, a slight increase over the 
1943 figure of 725. Approximately 850 
full-time fishermen and 630 part-time 
workers were engaged in the industry. 
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$ on There was a decrease in both exports A marked increase in the number of Argentine firms already engaged in the 
ties, and imports in 1943-44 as compared with sheep and lambs arriving at the Tablada iron industry were promised preference 
the preceding year. was noted in August 1944. Sheep and in the consideration of bids, the foreign 
Exports of fish and shellfish in 1943-44 lamb receipts totaled 65,003 head as press states. 
oco- were valued at £NZ98,075 as compared against 5,577 animals in July. 
rin. with £NZ116,523 in 1942-43. Frozen fish 
ars, | accounted for £NZ69,409 of the former Poultry and Products Leather and 
ally, total, tinned fish and shellfish for 
rac- 724,072, smoked, dried, pickled, or CANADIAN EXPORTS R l d P d 
re of ed fish for £NZ4,574, and fresh oysters € ate r O ucts 
for the remaining £NZ20. Poultry exports from Canada are ex- WoopEN-SOLED SHOES FOR CIVILIANS, 
Na- The total value of fish imported in a are gaara tony 8 BULGARIA 
i ‘ rts 
an ee png pepe ——-. of dressed and live poultry to the Caited The Bulgarian Council of Ministers has 
d to tal. tinned fish valued at £NZ209 w Kingdom and the United States totaled approved an order for the manufacture 
total, @S = =§='12. 148.687 pounds. according to th of 200,000 pairs of wooden-soled shoes 
- reexported. ain ° ‘ . ; for the civilian population, according to 
cing Exports of frozen fish represented 78 foreign press, which amount exceeded th . , g 
: that of any previous year. e Bulgarian press. It is understood 
a percent of the total weight and 82 per- that half of the order will be placed with 
eae paged a total value of all fish exported Ecc PropucTion, SWITZERLAND the rubber factories of the nation, while 
Fi ha . ‘ the other half will be allocated to sma 
ph Since 1939, the number of hens in workshops through the association of 
ent, Grain and Products Switzerland has declined by 40 percent, artisans 
rms or from 4,600,000 to 2,700,000, and, be- ; 1 
n of EcuaporaN RICE Exports cause chicken feed is scarce and of in- NEW ZEALAND’S EXPORTS OF SHEEPSKINS 
: : ferior quality, the output of eggs has During July 1944, New Zealand ex- 
— Ecuadoran rice exports continued on decreased by a greater percentage. ported 1,346,261 sheepskins without wool, 
late a heavy scale during July and August Before the war Swi : weighing 3.327.531 pound 
lave 1944. August exports, which totaled ar Switzerland imported eae ener P ” 
nilk 9 328,786 kilograms (1 kilogram—2.2046 a bayeaeg mee ee er MANUFACTURE OF SHOES, SWITZERLAND 
unds), according to an _ unofficial 20 ess imports average 
ees, source, were the second heaviest of any 27,000,000, but in the first ‘7 mouths of tiie ules. secunan inner ear tie 
ring month in 1944. 1944 only 4,000,000 eggs were imported. creased int tits; besk feu deara laee 
_ of The best markets for Ecuadoran rice compared with 23 before the war), em- 
ich, continued to be Cuba, Panama, Vene- Iron and Steel ployment has dropped considerably. The 
iar zuela, and Costa Rica, larger concerns operate at 60 to 65 per- 
WHEAT PRODUCTION ENCOURAGED IN ARGENTINE FOUNDRY PLANNED cent of capacity. The 23 pre-war fac- 
SOUTHERN RHODESIA tories employed more than 9,000 workers, 
Creation of a company for the annual but in May 1944 it was reported that less 
| The Government of Southern Rho- production of up to 150,000 tons of pig than 8,000 were employed. The total 
desia has announced a plan to encourage iron and other semifinished iron and steel production of footwear in 1943 was esti- 
tely wheat farmers to increase their output products is planned in Argentina. The mated to have reached only two-thirds 
, of by employing better farming methods. Department of Military Factories has of the 1941 output. 
1eS~ The Government is prepared to guar- asked for bids for the creation of a mixed The chronic shortage of leather, par- 
Dita antee a price of 30 shillings (about $6 in company, partly Government-owned and ticularly sole leather, continued to harass 
7m- United States currency) plus a bonus of 3 partly privately owned. The foundry is manufacturers during the early part of 
17 shillings ($0.60) per bag of 200 pounds, to be built at any of the ports on the 1944, but the use of cloth linings and of 
for all wheat delivered to millers by Eu- Parana River served by the Central wooden soles for summer footwear com- 
ffs, ropean (white) farmers for a period of 3 Argentine Railway or on the State rail- pensated somewhat for the lack of more 
ibly years, starting with the crop produced way between Buenos Aires and Rosario. suitable material. 
in the 1945 season, provided that cer- 
tain conditions of sound farming are 
complied with. 
To qualify for the plan, growers must hare 
) plant a green-manure crop, consisting Wartime Sweden 
of an improved legume, + 
uc- thea ng etanrenon Seminar iaeiamies Sweden’s Government-Owned Ironworks Helps Compensate 
ca- the wheat is planted on the land next 
rise season; alternately they must apply com- for Impo rt Shortage —— 
post or kraal manure to the land im- Pig-iron production today at the government-owned ironworks at Lulea, 
an~ mediately before planting the wheat, at Sweden, indicates that the planned annual capacity of 60,000 metric tons 
Ing a rate of not less than 5 tons to the acre. will be reached. Output of this plant will take the place of the 60,000 tons 
red The yield of wheat under present of pig iron which cannot be imported from Germany this year. 
the methods of farming averages only about One of the purposes of the Lulea plant was to provide part of the iron for- 
om two bags to the acre and it is expected merly imported by Sweden to meet domestic needs. Other reasons given 
ite- that the new methods will increase the for the establishment of this plant in northern Sweden were to mitigate 
370 yield to five bags. the effects of unemployment in this region and to utilize the abundant iron 
in- resources of Lapland. 
Of the 1,000,000 metric tons of iron products consumed in Sweden in the 
Je. Meats and P rod ucts years immediately preceding the war, two-thirds was imported. It is 
yS- assumed that imports were principally pig iron and semimanufactured goods. 
‘oe LIVESTOCK RECEIPTS, URUGUAY Private iron and steel producers in Sweden have criticized the State-owned 
~ Cattle re ‘ plant, according to the Swedish press, claiming that a production cost of 
> attle receipts at the Tablada in Mon- $7.15 a ton of pig iron “does not prove any particularly sound basis of 
tal. tevideo, Uruguay, during August 1944 economy, and it is doubtful whether the plant can write off the funds so 
els totaled only 28,395 as compared with far expended ($4,780,000), if done on a business basis.” Private producers 
46,116 in August 1943. are said to feel that the Lulea plant, at the most, should furnish intermediate 
els There were 50,404 cattle slaughtered products such as pig iron for refining in long-established privately owned 
the in Uruguay in August 1944, according to steel plants which already have the requisite capacity. They oppose the 
350 the Direccién de Ganaderia of the De- construction of a Thomas steel plant at Lulea. 
me partment of Agriculture, as against 57,- 
986 head in August 1943. 
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Because public resistance to inferior 
shoes had not been successfully over- 
come, the Government authorized a new 
system early in 1944 whereby leather 
shoes with soles made of substitute ma- 
terial, or shoes the upper and soles of 
which consisted of more than 50 percent 
substitute material, could be scld with- 
out ration coupons. Retailers hoped that 
this would encourage the public to over- 
come its aversion to war-quality foot- 
wear. 


Output oF Boots, UNION OF SOUTH AFRICA 


South African shoe factories have 
turned out almost 11,000,000 pairs of 
boots for the Allied forces, the foreign 
press reported in September. 


Lumber and 
Products 


LUMBER Exports, SAO PaULo, BRAZIL 


Lumber exports from the State of Sao 
Paulo, Brazil, totaled 6,869,382 kilograms 
in 1943, valued at 10,633,933 cruzeiros. 
Peroba and pine, the two principal spe- 
cies, accounted for approximately 85 per- 
cent of the volume and 97 percent of the 
value. 

Peroba shipments totaled 2,988,726 
kilograms, with a value of 1,534,019 
cruzeiros, while pine exports amounted 
to 2,943,989 kilograms, valued at 8,794,297 
cruzeiros. 


SECONDARY Woops IN BRITISH HONDURAS 


Secondary woods are creating consid- 
erable interest in British Honduras, but 
at present little cutting of these timbers 
is being done. As an experiment, the 
Belize Estate & Produce Co., Ltd., plans to 
cut 750,000 feet of Santa Maria for ship- 
ment to the United Kingdom and Ja- 
maica. 


CONDITIONS IN THE CANADIAN CHRISTMAS- 
TREE INDUSTRY 


Canadian cutters, dealers, shippers, 
and retailers of Christmas trees have 
been warned that they face shortages of 
railway equipment, a critical manpower 
situation, and restrictions on the use of 
trucks, according to a joint statement of 
the Dominion Departments of Labor, 
Transport, Munitions and Supply, and 
the Wartime Prices and Trade Board. 
Wartime shortages of equipment and 
labor, which resulted in an over-all scar- 
city of Christmas trees last year, are even 
more severe this year. 

Christmas trees cannot be carried by 
Canadian railways in flatcars or open- 
top cars, or in boxcars suitable for trans- 
porting grain, feed, and other essential 
commodities, nor will exceptions be made 
to existing regulations for transporta- 
tion by truck. Although cutting by in- 
dividual farmers will not be restricted, 
they are urged to produce firewood 
whenever possible, since fuel is still a na- 
tional problem. Work permits for cut- 
ting will be refused. 


ForEST-PRODUCTS UTILIZATION, QUEBEC, 
CANADA 


Quebec’s forest products supply 800 
wood-using industries, besides furnish- 
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ing raw material for the production of 
pulp, paper, and lumber, says a Canadian 
lumber publication. These industries in- 
clude the manufacture of furniture, 
sashes and doors, flooring, boxes and 
baskets, cooperage, carriages, vehicle 
supplies, and boatbuilding. 

Research in wood utilization and sci- 
entific forestry methods is being con- 
ducted in the Province in connection 
with the further development of forest 
industries. Use of chemical conversion 
and new physical-chemical processes is 
expected. : 


WATER-BoORNE LUMBER MOVEMENT TO U. K. 
From CANADA’S WEST COAST 


A fleet of freighters has been made 
available by shipping authorities for the 
largest water-borne movement of lumber 
to the United Kingdom from British Co- 
lumbia in some years, loading schedules 
of Pacific Coast exporters reveal, says a 
Canadian lumber journal. 

From three to four times more ships 
will soon be in use for this purpose than 
at any other time during the war. The 
United Kingdom has been receiving ap- 
proximately 40 percent of the Province’s 
lumber production, most of which is 
shipped by rail to Atlantic ports. Rail 
shipments are expected to continue, but 
perhaps on a somewhat smaller scale. 
About 400,000,000 feet had been shipped 
to Great Britain from British Columbia 
by August 15. 











Wartime Sweden 


Swedish Warehouses Bulg- 
ing With Cellulose Today 


The stocks of cellulose in Sweden 
reportedly amount at present to 
about 700,000 tons—which means 
that the warehouses are filled to 
capacity. In normal times cellu- 
lose is Sweden’s leading export ar- 
ticle. In 1939 it accounted for 18.3 
percent of the value of Swedish 
exports, iron ore holding second 
place with 12.3 and lumber third 
place with 7 percent. No less than 
833,000 tons of pulp, or more than 
40 percent of the whole quantity 
exported, were shipped to the 
United States. Next in importance 
as a consumer of Swedish chemical 
pulp came Great Britain, which 
bought 440,000 tons. 

Sweden, says a recent Swedish 
statement, “is prepared to ship the 
same tonnage of cellulose to the 
United States as before the war, 
provided, of course, that the Amer- 
ican purchasers are willing to buy; 
while it is true that Great Britain 
has already negotiated a contract 
for delivery of Swedish pulp, there 
will still be ample supplies avail- 
able to meet American needs.” 

The British contract is for 
monthly shipments over a year, 
amounting to 20,000 tons a month. 
The Swedish production of cellu- 
lose for sale is said to total nearly 
250,000 tons a month. 
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Water-borne shipments of lumber in 
September were expected to treble those 
of preceding months, and in October it 
was expected that about eight times the 
freighter space would be offered as haq 
been available since the practice of ship. 
ping by rail to eastern ports was initiated, 


ALBERTA (CANADA) SITUATION 


Although Alberta’s lumber situation re- 
mains serious, shortages are not so criti- 
cal as last year, a Canadian lumber jour- 
nal reports. Farmers are said to be 
receiving sufficient supplies to meet their 
needs. 

Forest fires in the spring delayed pro- 
duction but have not affected the manu- 
facturing of lumber. 


ADDITIONAL USES FOR SOFTWOODS, BrITISH 
COLUMBIA, CANADA 


To develop further uses for British Co- 
lumbia softwoods, as a means of expand- 
ing industry and providing employment 
in the post-war period, the possibilities 
of using a special treatment to convert 
them chemically into a product equal to 
most hardwoods are being investigated 
by the provincial government through 
the British Columbia Industrial and Sci- 
entific Research Council. 

Softavoods thus treated are expected to 
be useful for a wide variety of industrial 
purposes, according to a statement of the 
Minister of Trade and Industry of the 
Province. 


HARDWOODS IN CHILE 


Chile’s forests are mainly of hard- 
woods suitable for furniture, veneer, in- 
terior woodwork, flooring, plywod, and 
other wood manufactures. The predom- 
inating species of saw-timber are coigue, 
tepa, ulmo, rauli, roble, laurel, lingue, 
and tenio. 

Probably the six most valuable Chilean 
woods are rauli, roble, laurel, lingue, 
alerce, and araucaria. The Chilean 
Army has found lingue a satisfactory 
substitute for walnut in the manufac- 
ture of rifle stocks. 


DECREASE IN TIMBER PRODUCTION, FINLAND 


Timber production in Finland, the 
largest lumber exporter in Europe in 
1937, has dropped 60 percent during the 
war years, a European lumber journal 
reports. Output in 1943 was 500,000 
standards (1 standard=1,980 board 
feet), of which about 150,000 standards 
were shipped to Germany. Increased 
domestic consumption of wood for fuel 
has also limited exports. 


LUMBER IN GERMANY 


At the end of August German lumber 
importers had taken only about 80,000 
standards (1 standard=1,980 board 
feet) out of the 200,000 specified in the 
German-Swedish timber agreement, 
says a European lumber publication. 
Inquiries were received by Swedish ex- 
porters for both redwood and whitewood, 
but actual sales were small. 

Additional felling beyond the annual 
increment has been ordered in German 
forests. To relieve some of the heavy 
drain on forest resources more use will 
be made of park, garden, and roadside 
trees. - 
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DEMAND FOR GOLD Coast Propucts 


The demand for forest products from 
the Gold Coast, West Africa, is increas- 
jing, according to the foreign press. Dur- 
ing a 12-month period the Colony pro- 
duced 130,000 railway ties and 40,000 tel- 
egraph poles. 


HicH OUTPUT OF TIMBER, UNITED 
PROVINCES, INDIA 


Timber production in the United Prov- 
inces, India, reached an all-time high in 
1942-43, according to the latest annual 
report of the Forest Administration. 
Revenue and surplus for the district were 


‘ also the largest recorded by the Admin- 


istration. 
WooDEN BOXES, NEWFOUNDLAND 


Newfoundland’s Industrial Develop- 
ment Board has undertaken a complete 
survey of production costs and local re- 
quirements of wooden boxes, according 
to the organization’s latest annual re- 
port. 

The cost of producing the boxes in 
Newfoundland was found to be substan- 
tially higher than in Canada. 


MAHOGANY IN PERU 


The largest lumbering operation in 
Loreto, Peru, began the new season’s 
cutting in August, and plans to cut 300,000 
feet monthly of specification mahogany, 
or a net total of 2,000,000 feet for the 
season. 

Mahogany is an important factor in 
the economy of the Iquitos district, and 
large shipments have been made this 
year. Considerable quantities remain in 
stock because of lack of cargo space. 


Machinery, Other 
Than Electrical 


New-TypPe OUTBOARD Motors, SWEDEN 


The manufacture of outboard motors 
formerly produced by A/B Pentaverken of 
Sweden will be taken over by A/B Archi- 
medes. The best elements of the motors 
of both firms will be combined in a new 
type of outboard motor which is expected 
to offer post-war competition to imported 
ones. 


IMPORTS OF MACHINERY, URUGUAY 


The value of machinery imported by 
Uruguay during the first 6 months of 
1944 totaled $709,000, a decrease from 
$1,081,000 during the corresponding pe- 
riod of 1943. 


Medicinals and 
Crude Drugs 


CONSUMPTION OF SULFA DruGs, Sao PAULO, 
BRAZIL 


The consumption of sulfa drugs has 
increased greatly in Sao Paulo, Brazil 
this year and further increases may be 
expected. During the first 7 months of 
1944 imports of sulfa drugs into Sao 
Paulo were considerably more than for 
the combined years of 1942 and 1943. 
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However, these large imports reflect to a 
certain degree the stocking up of the 
products in a period when they were free 


from import duties. The Government 
decree law No. 6,172 of January 6, 1944, 
exempted sulfonamides and their deriva- 
tives from import duties during the 
6-month period January 6—July 6, 1944. 
(See February 19, 1944, issue of ForrIcn 
COMMERCE WEEKLY.) 

Estimates of the amounts of sulfa 
drugs used monthly by the Sao Paulo dis- 
trict’s laboratories in the preparation of 
pills, powders, and pastes for distribu- 
tion throughout Brazil, as well as for use 
in the Sao Paulo area, are as follows: 
Sulfanilamide, 800—1,000 kilograms; sul- 
fathiazole, 700 kilograms; sulfapyridine, 
350 kilograms; sulfadiazine, 50-60 kilo- 
grams; and sulfaguanidine, 40-50 kilo- 
grams; no consumption is reported for 
sulfasuxidine and sulfamerizine, but sev- 
eral interested firms are said to be at- 
tempting to import them. 

Sulfanilamide continues to be the prin- 
cipal sulfa drug consumed in this mar- 
ket. It is imported in bulk and distrib- 
uted by local laboratories in various 
forms, carrying the brand name of the 
preparing laboratory. It is employed not 
only for treatment of human beings but 
also in veterinary products. This sulfa 
drug is believed to be the only one used 
for the latter purpose because it is the 
most widely known and least expensive. 
The consumption of sulfanilamide is 
said to have leveled off at the present 
rate, but increases are expected in the 
use of the other sulfa drugs. 

One firm in Brazil estimates that 40 
percent of the sulfathiazole and sulfa- 
pyridine prepared is actually consumed 
in the Sao Paulo district. The company 
also has stated that, including the addi- 
tional amounts of these sulfas to be used 
by it in new preparations and quantities 
now being received by other Brazilian 
firms, the total Brazilian consumption of 
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sulfathiazole may soon reach 1,000 kilo- 
grams monthly and that of sulfapyridine, 
400 to 500 kilograms. 

Because sulfadiazine and sulfaguani- 
dine are relatively new to the market, 
consumption figures are very rough esti- 
mates and cannot be taken as indicative 
of possible future consumption. Many 
Sao Paulo firms are optimistic concerning 
the future of these two sulfas, particu- 
larly sulfadiazine. 

Most local importers and consumers 
are optimistic regarding the future of 
the sulfa drugs in Brazil. Of course, the 
possible competitive effect of penicillin 
must be considered, but several labora- 
tories believe that even though penicillin 
can compete with the sulfa drugs in price 
and availability, the latter will continue 
to be in considerable demand in this 
market. 


PRODUCTION OF GUARANA, BRAZIL 


Brazilian commercial production of 
guarana, for many years used by the 
Indians as a symbolical and curative 
plant, is centralized in a cultivated area 
of about 500 hectares near the village of 
Maues, State of Amazonas. Production 
of this plant, a low shrub of the Amazon 
Valley, has been recently extended along 
the lower Madeira River, but it has not 
been planted extensively in other areas. 

Guarana is propagated from seeds or 
cuttings, and begins to produce the third 
year after planting, reaching its most 
valuable stage after 5 years’ growth. 
The bushes can be pruned low or allowed 
to grow on a trellis, but they are never 
very luxuriant. Average production is 
said to be 3 kilograms of berries per 
plant. The guarana flowers in August 
and September, and the fruit ripens in 
November and December. 

The seeds are gathered when ripe, 
roasted, and ground into a paste, which 
is usually mixed with manioc flour or 
other starches and sold in the form of 
bars or as powdered guarana. The in- 
habitants of Amazonia, who consume 60 
percent of the production, make an ex- 
tract from the paste which is diluted with 
water and forms a strong, astringent 
drink. The guarana seed is reported to 
contain from 3 to 5 percent of caffeine, 
and wonderful curative powers are at- 
tributed to it by the Brazilians. Minute 
amounts of guarana are contained in the 
bottled guarana of commerce, which is 
sold throughout Brazil and is generally 
served cold 

The production of guarana has in- 
creased somewhat in the last decade, but 
no large amount is available for export. 
The Brazilian Ministry of Agriculture re- 
ports the production of guarana as fol- 
lows: 1938, 155 metric tons, valued at 
1,118.000 cruzeiros; 1939, 211 metric tons. 
valued at 1,461,000 cruzeiros; 1940, 172 
metric tons, 1,675.000 cruzeiros; 1941, 111 
metric tons, 921,000 cruzeiros; and 1942, 
95 metric tons, 1,220,000 cruzeiros. 

The United States is the chief buyer of 
the exportable surplus of guarana, main- 
ly for medicinal purposes. The Amazo- 
nian region of Bolivia is a relatively large 
purchaser of paste and bottled beverage. 

A great volume of trade is carried on 
in Brazil under the name of “Guarana.” 
In order to avoid the practice of manu- 
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facturers using no guarana in their 
product and to stimulate the production 
of guarana, the Federal Government is- 
sued a decree on April 17, 1944, which 
requires specific amounts of guarana in 
all products sold as such. Specifications 
and requirements of guarana for export 
were consolidated into a decree passed on 
January 28, 1942. 


EXPORTS OF MEDICINALS, DOMINICAN 
REPUBLIC 


Exports of medicinal preparations 
from the Dominican Republic during the 
period January—June 1944 totaled 4,650 
kilograms, with a value of $4,641 (United 
States currency). 


TURKISH MARKET FOR DruGS 


A marked increase in consumption of 
drugs in Turkey has taken place since the 
war began. From 1933 to 1943 the value 
of Turkish imports increased thirteen- 
fold. The Turkish market for drugs, for- 
merly supplied to a large extent by Ger- 
man firms, is now cut off from those 
sources, and, as a result, affords new 
fields for United States firms. 

The following table shows the volume 
of Turkish imports of pharmaceutical 
specialties during the period 1933-43: 


Turkish Imports of Pharmaceuticql 
Products: 1933-43 





| Estimated percentage from 





| y a 
Value various countries 
Year ee Zz = 3 a & 
“2 [ei e/3/8\¢\-2 
1933 592,000 | 50 | 40 10 
1934 439,000 | 55 | 35 10 
1935 633,000 | 60 25 5 10 
1936 833,000 | 65 | 20 5 10 
. see 991,000 | 65 | 15 | 10 10 
1938 1,150,000 | 70 | 15 | 10 5 
1939 2,550,000 | 70 | 10 | 10 | 10 
1940____ = 3, 500,000 | 65 | 5) | 10 10 
1941 1____ .-| 4,000,000 | 60 |... -- 20; 15; 5 
19421___. 5, 500,000 | 60 Jie wet. 
2; 5 


1943 12 | 6, 500,000 | 60 |... 15 





1 Figures represent the most reliable estimates obtain- 
able. 


During the first 6 months of 1944 phar- 
maceutical specialties were imported 
from both Germany and Hungary, and 
up to the time of the break in diplomatic 
and economic relations between Turkey 
and Germany early in August local trade 
channels estimated that the value of 
such imports from Germany totaled 
more than 4,000,000 Turkish pounds. 
Although this figure includes price in- 
creases instituted during these 7 months, 
it does not include atabrine and salvar- 
san imports, since they did not go into 
normal business channels, but were han- 
dled by a Government monopoly. 

During the last 6 months of 1943 and 
the first 6 months of 1944 increased 
shipments of pharmaceutical products 
have been received in Turkey from cer- 
tain Swiss firms. In the past 3 years a 
small volume of British pharmaceuticals 
entered the Turkish market. 

German sales methods have been suc- 
cessful in persuading Turkish consumers 
that German products are indispensable. 
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Highly trained specialists have been sent 
into Turkish mills, hospitals, and Gov- 
ernment institutions to assure the best 
results in using the products. Generous 
credit terms have been extended for pe- 
riods up toa year. Furthermore the Ger- 
mans have financed medical publications 
which are nominally under the control 
of some leading Turkish physician, but 
which in reality are designed primarily 
to serve German sales interests. 


BLACK-CURRANT SIRUP AND PuREE, U. K. 


The British Minister of Food has an- 
nounced that arrangements have been 
made to provide black currant sirup and 
puree for sale through retail druggists 
for children, invalids, and persons in 
need of additional vitamin C. The vita- 
min-C content of the sirup and puree 
will be not less than 20 milograms per 
fluid ounce. 

Both the products will be sold under 
the manufacturers’ names, but they will 
bear labels which have been approved by 
the Ministry of Food and the Ministry of 
Health, indicating the Classes of persons 
to whom they may be sold, the price, and 
the minimum vitamin-C content. 


MANUFACTURE OF PENICILLIN, U. K. 


The largest factory in the world for 
the manufacture of penicillin is to be 
built in the northwest of Great Britain, 
according to the British press. The total 
cost of the factory is expected to be about 
£1,000,000. 


Motion Pictures 
and Equipment 


MOTION PICTURES IN SAO PAULO, BRAZIL 


Motion-picture attendance in the city 
of Sao Paulo, Brazil, has increased enor- 
mously, despite the fact that prices of 
admission, on an average, have increased 
50 percent in the past 2 years. During 
the first 6 months of 1944 the 87 theaters 
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operating in Sao Paulo were attended 
by 14,254,891 persons, an increase of 
2,371,814 above the total of 11,883,077 re. 
ported in the first half of 1943. Three 
theaters recorded attendance of more 
than 500,000 during the first half of this 
year and 55 others exceeded 100,000. 


Naval Stores and 
Resins 


ATTEMPTS TO INCREASE PRODUCTION, POLAND 


Attempts have been made in Poland 
during the occupation to increase the 
range of raw materials derived from 
wood, says a European chemical maga- 
zine. 

Considerable quantities of rosin and 
turpentine are reported to have been 
shipped to Germany, Hungary, and “Slo- 
vakia”. Oak and spruce bark have also 
been exported to Germany for making 
tanning extracts. 


Nonferrous 


Metals 


NEW COPPER-WIRE AND COPPER AND Brass- 
ROLLING MILL, CHILE 


Chile’s large copper-wire and copper 
and brass rolling mill, organized by the 
Fomento Corporation is reported to be 
trying out machinery, but production on 
any scale is not expected until the end 
of the year. 

Occupying about 6 acres of land, the 
new plant will eventually employ approx- 
imately 700 workers. Surpluses of out- 
put will be exported after the domestic 
market is supplied. 


PRODUCTION OF GOLD AND SILVER 
COLOMBIA 


The value of average monthly produc- 
tion of gold and silver in the Department 
of Antioquia, Colombia, increased in the 
first 8 months of 1944 to $1,060,000 from 
$982,480 during the corresponding period 
of 1943. 

Representing 65.9 percent of Colom- 
bia’s total gold output in June, July, and 
August 1944, production in the Depart- 
ment of Antioquia, valued at $3,705,201, 
included 3,325,655 grams of gold and 
1,068,627 grams of silver. 


Nonmetallic 
Minerals 


PRODUCTION OF MICA IN TANGANYIKA 


Muscovite mica of good commercial 
value is produced in several localities in 
Tanganyika Territory, states the foreign 
press. Varieties include the colorless, 
bottle green, and ruby tints, and sizes 
range from 1 square inch to more than 70 
square inches. Peak production, with 
an output of 33 tons of sheet mica and 
40 tons of ground mica, was reached in 
1937. 
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A large percentage of waste mica was 
formerly left in the dumps, but oppor- 
tunities for marketing the low-grade 
product mica are increasing, as a result 
of a growing demand for ground mica, 
scrap mica, and splittings. 


Oils, Fats, and 
Oilseeds 


PEANUr-OIL INDUSTRY, DOMINICAN 
REPUBLIC 


The peanut-oil factory in the Domini- 
can Republic has drastically reduced op- 
erations, because of a shortage of pea- 
nuts caused by the drought. The result- 
ant shortage of edible oil is being re- 
lieved by special importation of 800,000 
pounds of lard. The Government-con- 
trolled company has plans to supply all 
the country’s needs and provide quan- 
tities of peanut oil and cake for expor- 
tation when domestic supplies of pea- 
nuts can be sufficiently built up. In this 
connection the Government has encour- 
aged cultivation of peanuts by integrat- 
ing the production with its land distri- 
bution and colonization schemes. 

During the past 4 years the Dominican 
Republic has exported small quantities 
of peanut oil, the best year having been 
1942, when shipments totaled 124,742 
kilograms, valued at $39,386. Exports 
in the other 3 years were almost negli- 
gible. 


Paints and 
Pigments 


SCARCITY OF CHROMIUM OXIDE GREEN, 
BRAZIL 


Chromium oxide green has temporar- 
ily disappeared from the Brazilian mar- 
ket, which normally consumes about 15 
to 20 metric tons annually of this pig- 
ment. Its two chief uses are for paints 
and cement-tile coloring, consumption 
being divided about equally between 
them. Small quantities, however, are 
used in coloring ceramics and enameled 
ware, and for leather finishes. 

Although the lack of this material is 
being felt, no serious results in the light 
of a war economy are apparent. Paint 
manufacturers, the group most affected, 
need chromium oxide green to continue 
the production of paint lines already es- 
tablished on the market. Since this pig- 
ment is also used in paints for camou- 
flage and field artillery equipment, the 
Brazilian War Department may place or- 
ders for such paints with local manu- 
facturers, 


CANADIAN IMPORTS OF PAINTS AND 
VARNISHES 


Canada’s imports of paints and var- 
nishes increased approximately 17 per- 
cent in value during the 8 months Janu- 
ary—August 1944 above the corresponding 
months in 1943, according to the Do- 
minion Bureau of Statistics. Compara- 
ble figures are shown as $4,957,000 and 
$4,117,000, respectively. 
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Petroleum and 
Products 


O1L DRILLING IN DOMINICAN REPUBLIC 


The United States subsidiary company 
which holds an outstanding concession 
for the exploitation of petroleum in the 
Dominican Republic has been engaged in 
drilling near Azua and Elias Pina. While 
September dispatches indicated that oil 
had not been struck, observers believed 
that drilling would be continued until the 
operators are completely satisfied as to 
whether oil in commercial quantities 
exists in the area. 


New GASOLINE REFINERY To BE BUILT, 
VENEZUELA 


A 35,000-barrel 80-octane gasoline re- 
finery will be built at Puerta de la Cruz, 
Venezuela, by a United States company, 
states the foreign press. The installa- 
tions will include crude and cracking 
stills, an acid plant, and electric-gener- 
ating facilities. The total cost is esti- 
mated at $5,000,000. 


Railway 
Equipment 


IMPROVEMENTS IN ROLLING STOCK, 
SWITZERLAND 


The Swiss railways have endeavored to 
renew or improve their rolling stock, de- 
spite the increasing difficulties in obtain- 
ing raw materials. A new type of first- 
and second-class car, used mainly on the 
light fast trains, has been in operation 
since May 1944. The cars were reduced 
in weight from 40 to 28 tons and the price 
is approximately 180,000 Swiss francs 
each, 


. 











Wartime Sweden 


New Method Employed by 
Sweden to Fight Menac- 
ing Forest Pest 


some time been carried out in 
Sweden with fighting the danger- 
out forest pest, the pine-looper 
(Bupalus Piniarius) by means of 
poison spread over the forest area 
from low-flying airplanes. 

Tests were first made in the cen- 
tral province of Vastergotland, 
where some 2,500 acres of forest 
land were threatened by this in- 
sect, which in its caterpillar stage 
has an insatiable appetite for pine 
needles. 

A preparation known as “gesa- 
rol” is sprayed from the plane in 
strips 80 feet wide. It is a contact 
poison which is harmless to human 
beings and the higher animals but 
which immediately paralyzes the 
caterpillar, killing it in 24 hours. l 


Successful experiments have for | 
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A new type of restaurant car also has 
been built and put into service. A fea- 
ture is an invention by which driving- 
power current is diverted for cooking by 
electricity. The new car weighs only 33 
tons, while the old type weighed 48 tons. 


Rubber and 
Products 


BraZIL RUBBER PRODUCTION AND TIRE 
EXPORTS 


Rubber production in Brazil during the 
first 6 months of 1943 amounted to more 
than 15,000 tons, according to a release 
of the Statistics Division of the Brazilian 
Ministry of Finance. The goal for the 
year was 30,000 tons and that for 1944, 
40,000 tons. If the 1943 goal was reached, 
total Brazilian rubber output for that 
year had a value of approximately 
$20,911,000. 

Between January and November 1943, 
Brazil exported 5,201 tons of tires, of 
which the United States purchased 59.5 
percent, it is said. The rest of the ex- 
ports went largely to South American 
countries, with negligible amounts going 
to the Union of South Africa. 


RUBBER SITUATION IN SWITZERLAND 


Early in the current year Switzerland 
reportedly was taking stock of its rubber 
requirements and effecting every meas- 
ure to meet the particularly critical tire 
situation. In March the Federal Gov- 
ernment rescinded for the duration its 
decree of March 15, 1942, prohibiting the 
use of solid tires on public roads. At 
about the same time all unmounted tires 
and tubes were requisitioned. It was 
estimated at that time that the country 
would need 1,500 metric tons of rubber 
for reclaiming, but little hope was heid 
for collection of that amount. Before 
the war, Swiss trucks alone used about 
2,500 tons of tires each year. 

In May the bicycle rubber trade esti- 
mated that for the rest of the year it 
would be able to market approximately 
25,000 tires, some made of a new sub- 
stitute called “Platosyn” and others 
which had been vulcanized and regener- 


| Shipbuilding 


LAUNCHING IN NYASALAND 


The launching of the twin-screw ves- 
sel, Vipya, the largest ship yet to float on 
Lake Nyasa, Nyasaland, was reported in 
the foreign press. The ship accommo- 
dates 316 passengers in addition to 100 
tons of cargo. It has a 450-ton displace- 
ment when loaded. 

At a speed of 12 knots, the trip around . 
the lake will take 10 days. 


UNITED KINGDOM TO CONSTRUCT SHIPS FOR 
PORTUGAL 


British shipbuilders have received an 
order from Portugal for the construction 
of three 10,000-ton ships which will carry 
passengers as well as freight, the British 
press says. 
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Soaps, Toiletries, 
and Essential Oils 


ROSEWOOD OIL, BRAZIL 


Brazil’s production of rosewood oil in 
1942 amounted to 267 tons, valued at 
39,253,000 cruzeiros. 


CEYLON, SOURCE FOR CITRONELLA OIL 


Unadulterated citronella oil may be 


secured from Ceylon by United States 
firms, provided they will insist upon ship- 
ments of pure citronella oil and the 
adoption of a more exact test, if possible, 
and provided they are willing to pay a 
premium of 4 to 5 percent. Some United 
States buyers are said to be of the opin- 
ion that the assurance of obtaining good 
oil is worth the payment of a premium. 

The basis for determining the purity 
of the Ceylonese oil is stated to be 
Schimmel’s test, which is easily admin- 
istered but not too accurate. This meth- 
od, however, remains the only feasible 
test on the market and does present a 
fair analysis of the value of the oil, al- 
though the test is said to pass some oils 
containing as much as 7 to 10 percent 
kerosene oil or other adulterant. Its in- 
terpretation is not absolutely clear con- 
cerning opalescence and _ cloudiness. 
Ideas may vary quite considerably as to 
when opalescence ends and cloudiness 
begins. 

The application of present check pro- 
cedures occasionally fails to pass.a gen- 
uine oil, so reports say. 


ESSENTIAL-O1L EXPorTs, DOMINICAN 
REPUBLIC 


Exports of essential oils from the Do- 
minican Republic from January through 
June 1944, amounted to 50 kilograms, 
valued at $30 (United States currency). 
During the month of July 1944 exports of 
essential oils totaled 343 kilograms, val- 
ued at $1,404. 


EXpPorTs OF TOILET Soap, DoMINICAN 
REPUBLIC 


The Dominican Republic exported 
7.073 kilograms of toilet soap, worth $6,- 
430 (United States currency), from Jan- 
uary through June 1944. In July 1944, 
2,200 kilograms of toilet soap, valued at 
$2,000, were exported. 


Soap RATIONING IN SWITZERLAND 


In Switzerland, individuals are allowed 
slightly more than 80 points for soap 
monthly. For one small cake of a leading 
United States brand of soap 60 points are 
required and 220 for a box of soap flakes. 

The soap ration for public institutions 
for the months of July, August, and Sep- 
tember 1944 were fixed as follows: Ho- 
tels, 50 percent of 1940 consumption; 
restaurants, pensions, tearooms, 40 per- 
cent; hospitals, sanatoriums, and other 
institutions, 80 percent. Therapeutic- 
bathing establishments were allowed 170 
percent of 1938 consumption; offices, 40 
percent; doctors, dentists, midwives, 80 
percent; factories, 50 percent; food 
shops, dairies, 70 percent; other shops, 40 
percent; public baths, 40 percent; hair- 
dressers, 500 points monthly per em- 
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Wartime Sweden 


Sweden’s Volvo Co., Motor- 
Car Makers, Reveal New, 
Ambitious Plans 


The Volvo Co. in Goteborg, 
Sweden, makers of automobiles 
and trucks, recently arranged an 
exhibit in Stockholm, where mod- 
els of its new passenger automo- 
biles were shown. The most im- 
portant novelty was a low-priced 
42-horsepower, 4-passenger car, 
especially designed for the Swed- 
ish country roads. It will sell for 
about $1,200. 

Volvo has not manufactured 
4-passenger automobiles for a long 
time, but concentrated on trucks 
and larger cars. 

A new 6-passenger automobile, 
of 90-horsepower, was also demon- 
strated at the exhibit. 

Volvo now aims, it is said, at 
an annual production of 20,000 
automobiles after the war—which 
will mean a turn-over of 120,000,- 
000 kronor ($30,000,000). Of the 
passenger cars sold in Sweden in 
1939, only 6.5 percent were Volvos, 
while for trucks and busses the 
percentages were 28.2 and 43.1, 
respectively. 

The pre-war Swedish market 
for passenger automobiles saw the 
United States occupying the pre- 
mier position, with Germany in 
second place. 























ployee; pedicures 250 points monthly; 
druggists, 70 percent of 1938 consump- 
tion. 

Hotels, pensions, and _ restaurants 
which sent their washing to laundries 
before and during 1940 are entitled to 
soap coupons amounting to 10 points per 
kilogram of laundry, which must be giv- 
en to the laundries. Householders must 
also give laundries 10 points per kilogram 
of washing. In addition, laundries are 
entitled to points representing 10 percent 
of their pre-war soap consumption. 


Special Products 


DEMAND FOR SWISS WATCHES 


The value of Swiss watches exported in 
1943 was 17 percent higher than in 1942. 
Production throughout the year was sat- 
isfactory, and most factories remained 
fully occupied. Although materials had 
to be used economically, the supply was 
adequate. The main difficulties centered 
around exports, which tended to increase 
to dollar-bloc countries, causing the 
Swiss National Bank to introduce exports 
under quotas. Often it took 10 months 
for watches to be delivered. 

Foreign demands switched from luxury 
watches to precision, shockproof, and 
waterproof watches, and, despite in- 
creased cost of production, foreign orders 
continued above export quotas. The de- 
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crease in the domestic market, due to the 
introduction of the luxury tax in 1942, 
was amply compensated for by orders 
from abroad. 


EXPORTS OF SPONGES, DOMINICAN REPUBLIc 


In the first 6 months of this year, 15 
metric tons of sponges, valued at $3,750, 
were exported from the Dominican Re. 
public. 


MANUFACTURE OF HONES, TANGANYIKA 


The Lands and Mines Department of 
Tanganyika Territory has opened a plant 
for the manufacture of hones, states the 
British press. Located at Dodoma, the 
factory is currently turning out 2,000 
hones weekly. Made from a mixture of 
locally mined corundum, grit, and clay 
fired at a high level, these hones are in 
wide demand in the Territory, for sharp- 
ening knives needed in the sisal industry, 
and for rubber tapping, mica trimming, 
and hide flaying. 


Textiles and 
Related Products 


Cotton and Products 


PERU’s COTTON INDUSTRY 


Estimates of Peru’s 1944 cotton output 
remain unchanged at approximately 
1,350,000 quintals compared with the re- 
vised total of 1,234,374 quintals for 1943. 

At the end of July, sales of 1944 cotton 
totaled 621,287 quintals, Tanguis variety 
accounting for 610,417 quintals. The 
average price for Tanguis cotton from 
the 1944 crop sold in July was reported 
by the Cotton Chamber at 113.91 soles 
per quintal, as compared with 112.47 
soles in the preceding month, and 108 62 
soles in July 1943. 

As of September 7, cotton stocks at 
Peruvian ports amounted to 1,426,948 
quintals. 

During July, 3,449.4 metric tons of cot- 
ton were exported, as compared with 
6,605.4 tons in the corresponding month 
of 1943. This makes a total of 14,559.5 
tons exported in the first 7 months of 
the present calendar year, against 17,- 
651.5 tons in like months of last year. 
Details are given in the following table: 


Cotton Exports From Peru 


[In metric tons] 





January- | January- 


July 1944 July 1944 | July 1943 


Country 


Argentina $30. 6 759.6 


Bolivia 95. 2 386. 7 682. 6 
Brazil 5.2 
Canada 26. 3 
Colombia 349. 0 891.7 1, 024.8 
Costa Rica 102. 2 
Cuba 731.8 793. 1 1, 782.0 
Chile 261.6 3, 619.7 2, 834.9 
Ecuador 529.9 199. 2 
Spain 1,015.2 
United States 348. 1 920. 7 726.9 
Great Britain 1, 638, 2 5, 202. 5 8, 987.3 
Guatemala 279. 8 
Mexico 83.0 
Panama 25. 5 6.8 
Sweden 99.6 505.7 


Uruguay 101.7 143.3 


Total 3,449.4 | 14, 559.5 17, 651.5 
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PRODUCTION OF GINNED COTTON, BraziL 


Figures on the production of ginned 
cotton in Brazil for the calendar years 
1939 through 1943 were recently released 
py the Ministry of Agriculture. The out- 
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put in 1943 was an improvement over the 
preceding year, but did not equal the 
totals for 1940 and 1941, although in value 
it exceeded any of the 5 preceding years, 
as indicated in the following table: 


Production of Ginned Cotton in Brazil 


{In metric tons] 

















State 1939 1940 1941 1942 1943 1 

Para. - 1, 836 1,461 | 1, 839 | 1,000 | 1, 500 
Maranhao 4, 920 5, 500 5, 000 | 4, 155 4, 500 
Piaui 2, 000 1,971 | 1, 587 1, 232 1, 000 
Ceara 28, 065 29, 017 | 21, 934 19, 048 25, 000 
Rio Grande do Norte 22, O80 30, 220 | 16, 756 11, 862 14, 000 
Paraiba 39, 269 40, 550 | 25, 555 18, 471 22, 000 
Pernambuco 23, 783 20, 280 16, 832 14, 002 10, 000 
A Jagoas 9, 159 y 27 6, 426 5, 179 8, 000 
Sergipe 4, 247 3, 677 3, 551 3, 500 4, 000 
Bahia 5, 350 4,115 | 3, 025 1, 044 2, 400 
Espirito Santo 450 900 290 231 
Rio de Janeiro 1, 800 1, 530 3, 000 3, 500 | 2, 500 
Sao Paulo 273, 264 307, 377 | 381, 000 282, 665 350, 000 
Parana 4, 600 5, 400 | 9, 253 4, 000 15, 000 
Mato Grosso 380 400 fees 
Goiaz 600 474 345 276 330 
Minas Gerais 7,170 9, 000 | 6, 000 6, 730 4, 000 

Total 428, 523 468, 695 503, 003 | 376, 954 464, 461 

Value ? 1, 421, 161 1,474,854 | 1, 486, 811 1, 434, 188 2, 260, 186 

| | | 
Subject to revision. 2? Thousands of cruzeiros. 


OFFICIAL ESTIMATE OF COTTON CRopP, INDIA 


Final official estimates of India’s 1943- 
44 cotton crop have been revised to 
5,094,000 bales (of 400 pounds), as com- 
pared with 4,702,000 bales in the pre- 
ceding season, the foreign press reports. 
Earlier estimates placed the crop at 
5,078,000 bales. 


Synthetic Fibers and Products 
GERMANY’S NEED FOR RAW MATERIALS 


The German textile industries’ need 
for raw materials is indicated by reports 
of their search for substitutes. 

Straw seems to be extentively used as 
a source of viscose cellulose for produc- 
tion of rayon staple fiber. Also used are 
reeds, which are said to be plentiful in 
the Danube delta. Experiments on po- 
tato stalks are now being conducted. 


Wool and Products 


EXPorts OF WOOL Propuwcts, U. K. 


Exports of wool textiles and semiman- 
ufactures from the United Kingdom con- 
tinued on a meager scale during the sec- 
ond quarter of this year. Details are 
shown in the following figures selected 
from a foreign trade publication: 


Exports of Wool Products from the United 
Kingdom 





Second First Second 
Item quarter | quarter | quarter 
1044 1944 1943 

Woolens square yards__|6, 033, 0005, 711, 000|7, 367, 000 
Worsteds do 2, 484, 000 2, 569, 000) 4, 224, 000 
Tops pounds. _|1, 205, 000 1, 757, 000}1, 713, 000 
Worsted yarn do 1, 686, 000 1, 474, 000) 1, 925, 000 
Woolen yarn do 174,000, 162,000) 161, 000 
Mohair and alpaca 

yarn do 38, 000 53, 000; 161, 000 





MONTEVIDEO (URUGUAY) WooL MARKET 


During August 167,420 kilograms of 
wool were delivered to the Montevideo, 


Uruguay, market from the interior, total- 
ing 60,923,616 kilograms delivered in the 
first 11 months of the wool season, begin- 
ning October 1, 1943. In like months of 
the preceding season 60,860,694 kilograms 
entered the market. 

Early in September stocks of unsold 
wools were reported to aggregate 26,- 
583,200 kilograms, and to consist of fleece 
wools, 19,202,400 kilograms; lamb wools, 
"2,932,000 kilograms; second clip, 152,300; 
bellies, 4,156,000; and inferior wools, 
140,500. 


Export shipments in the first 11 


months of the 1943-44 wool season to- 
taled 100,490 bales, as compared with 
85,635 bales in corresponding months of 
1942-43. 
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Wearing Apparel 
New GARMENT Factory, CHILE 


Ready-made garments, as well as the 
suitings used in them, are to be manu- 
factured in a new factory recently estab- 
lished in Chile. News reels were used to 
acquaint the public with this new ven- 
ture. It has been reported that these 
garments will be placed on the domestic 
market at a price reduction of approxi- 
mately 30 percent. 


BERETS POPULAR IN MAGALLANES, CHILE 


In the southern region of Magallanes, 
Chile, little thought is given to the vary- 
ing styles of summer hats. Berets and 
tight-fitting small caps are the only type 
of headgear that can be worn generally, 
because of the heavy and constant winds. 


Tobacco and 
Related Products 


INCREASE IN TOBACCO ACREAGE, QUEBEC, 
CANADA 


The area planted to tobacco in Que- 
bec, Canada, was substantially increased 
in 1944, the acreage of flue-cured to- 
bacco having been increased by 10 per- 
cent, cigar leaf types by 32 percent, and 
pipe types by 20 percent. 


OvurpuT OF Tosacco, COLOMBIA 


Large-scale experiments are being 
made in the Department of Valle, Co- 
lombia, for the improvement of the qual- 
ity of tobacco grown. Plants are being 
distributed and tested throughout the 
Cauca Valley. 

During the first 4 months of 1944 the 
Department of Valle produced 634,460 
pounds of tobacco, as compared with 
604,661 pounds in the corresponding 
months of 1943. 


TosBacco AUCTIONS, NORTHERN RHODESIA 


World record prices were paid for Vir- 
ginia-type flue-cured tobacco at the July 
auctions at Fort Jameson, Northern 
Rhodesia, states the foreign press. By 
August 15, at which time the third and 
last auction of the season began, the tone 
of the market had subsided somewhat, 
and bidding on the first day of the 3-day 
sale reached no higher than 25d. per 
pound, as contrasted with the record 
price of 73d. per pound paid for select 
bales at the July sales. 





Fewer Forest Fires in 
British Columbia 


British Columbia (Canada) had fewer 
forest fires in 1943 than in any other year 
since 1918, with the exception of 1935, a 
foreign lumber journal reports. 

During the 10 years through 1942, fires 
averaged 1,605 per annum. Although 
1943 was a year of expanded activity, the 
number of fires was reduced to 1,185, or 
73 percent of the previous average. Fa- 
vorable weather aided in establishing 
this record, but credit is also given to the 
general public and to loggers for 
precautions observed. 
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Argentina.—Notice of applications for 
registration of the following trade- Trade-mark Class No. and product on 
marks was published in the Boletin eae sl aa "aA 
Oficial of October 3, 1944. Opposition ES ERE CR CS ae ae EES PaO 
must be filed before November 6, 1944: 1944 
Trade-mark Class No. and product Rainha Da Vitoria_| 17 ven py archi- | Oct, 4 
SEGRE ERS rere) 18—Entire class. a ae eens 
i haath nines Atesdlewcioaiini ti 16—Entire class. Arbiter 31—Cloths and stuffs of | Oct. 12 
(Sl 19—Entire class. : wool, worsted, or hair. 
Jaytex do Do. 
pate cae Cae Ate a "Sey eae ‘ —e cians. Picture of a comet..| 3—Chemical products Do. 
Brazil.—Notice of applications for reg- Eoegeese for =, in 
istration of the following trade-marks a os 
was published in the Diario Oficial. Op- Bio-Glicon 3—A phat maceutical Do. 
ant. > ‘ product. 
position must be filed within 60 days Salfenil-Bunsen 3—A pharmaceutical and Do. 


from the date of publication: 


. 


medicinal product. 





Date of 


Trade-mark Class No. and product | publica- 





Guatemala.—Notice of applications for 
registration of the following trade-marks 


was published in the Diario Oficial. 


Op- 


position must be filed within 40 days 
from the date of first publication: 





Date of 
Trade-mark Class No. and product publica- 
tion 
1944 
M.S. Jorge Trini...| 1—Coffe« Oct. 11 


| 





Uruguay.—Notice of applications for 
registration of the following trade-marks 


was published in the Diario Oficial. 


Op- 


position must be filed within 30 days 
from date of publication: 





| 


Date of 

Trade-mark Product publica- 
| tion 
1944 

Fu-Mang-Cheu Drug store and chemical | Sept. 27 
product. 

Elmet Electric material and Do. 
equipment 

Levabi Drug store and chemical Do. 
product. 

Enfield Transport in general Do. 

Germania Hardware and bazar | Sept. 29. 
goods. 

Marabu Categories 7, 6, and 8 Sept. 28. 
Gesapon Drug store and chemical | Sept. 15. 
product. 

Pellicer. . Categories 6, 8, 11, 12, | Sept. 29. 
and 24. 

Flexiwool Textiles, drygoods, Do. 
read y-to-wears, tailors’ 
materials, hats, etc. 

Nelson Drug store and chemical Do. 
product. 

Garsab_- Drug store and chemical Do. 
product, and perfum- 
ery and toilet. 

Jeep Electric material and | Oct. 2. 

| equipment. Trans- 

| port in general. 
Hygrade | Transport in general Do. 
Tejon | Textiles, drygoods, | Sept. 28. 


ready-to-wears, arms. 








Metals consumed in Canada in 1943 in 





tion 
1944 

Flux____.__._......_| 3—A pharmaceutical | Oct. 4 
preparation. 

Gluconeurina- - - -.- ..-do I Do. 

EE Ls dha k Wise aabbieciinswumouccn Do. 

Digenine-- ~-|-.--00 ~=~------ Do. 

Flux_.._.........-..| 2—Insecticide Do. 

Palmax. - _....-| 5—Unwrought and par- Do. 
tially wrought metals 
used in manufactures. 

Simplex-_-- : 60—Accounting system Do. 

Fulitex _..------| 3A pharmaceutical Do. 
preparation. 

Formina ..do tes Do. 

Ee _..do a? Do. 

Up te Date 36—Articles of clothing- Do. 

TSE Ca ee re Do. 

"a eee Do. 

Miami_ -_-- ..do Do. 

Figuemax_._._...-.. 3—A pharmaceutical Do. 
preparation. 

a do roe Se 3 Do. 

Neovermina- -- - - - 2 OE a ae Do. 

Phosphocacau 41—Substances used as Do. 
food or as ingredients 
in food. 

Necromax__...----- 3—A pharmaceutical Do. 
preparation. 

NS Ee a ae Do. 

7” EES Aa Re a CP Do. 

Sedantina_--------- SelM i a sa daa Do. 

i SIGE Rasta do Do. 

OS eae till e  teennis Do. 

Glamour__._.-.----| 30—-Natural or artificial | Do. 
silk goods not in-| 
cluded in other classes. 

Sedantil__- 3—A pharmaceutical Do. 
prearation. 

Eutonon --. : ~ "AS Do. 

Dinetol _.-_- a ... Do. 

Air-Tex- 36—Articles of clothing Do. 

Glenster - - - -- RC Do. 

Ozopulmin_.- 3—A pharmaceutical Do. 
preparation. | 

Higea- 39—-Goods manufac- Do. 
tured from rubber and | 
gutta-percha not in- 

| eluded in other classes. 
| OS 36—Articles of clothing Do. 

Sedanex___.._........3—A pharmaceutical Do. 
preparation. 

Tonga_-_--. _....| 48—Perfumery and soaps. Do. 

Vermicura..........| 3—A pharmaceutical | Do. 
preparation. 

Neo Luex____.._._...| 3—A pharmaceutical Do. 
product. 

Lococilina____- 3—Chemical products Do. 
prepared for use in 
medicine and phar- 
macy. 

Dermocilina_.......|_-.-- ST Ey Do. 

Merazil......- : "ae Do. 

aI ‘ lad “a Do. 

Radiolit............| 1—Chemical products Do. 
used in the industries, 
photography and 
chemical analysis; an- 
ticorrosives. 

Radio Continental.) 60—Articles not specified Do. 

| in other classes. 

Dentalon...........| 10—Instruments, appa-| Do. 
ratus, and contriv- 
ances for surgical or | 
curative purposes. 

Bunsen-__.........._.| 3—Pharmaceutical and Do. 


medicinal articles. 
48—Perfumery and 
soaps. t 


the production of vehicle parts included 
16,014 tons of pig iron, 47,891 tons of iron 
castings, 45,836 tons of steel bars and 
rods, 163,376 tons of black iron sheet and 
88 tons of galvanized sheet, 61,837 tons 
of scrap iron and steel; 4,724,874 pounds 
of aluminum, 46,197,171 pounds of brass 
and bronze, 6,672,942 pounds of copper, 
11,529,045 pounds of zinc, and 5,958,000 
pounds of foundry facings. 
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Sterling Balances 
and Britain’s 
External Debt . 


(Continued from p. 15) 


those having colonial possessions from 
which an income has accrued. In gen. 
eral, their balances have been held down 
by the continual necessity for drawing 
on them to support their own war activi- 
ties and to meet other obligations, which 
in some instances have included inter- 
est on bonded debt. On the other hand, 
the British Treasury has in some in. 
stances been the major source of funds, 
and the balances held merely represent 
sterling turned over to the particular 
refugee government. There are indica- 
tions that shipping compensation bal- 
ances have been accumulated by Nor. 
way, in particular, and to a lesser ex- 
tent by the Netherlands, Greece, and 
Belgium, but these are held in trust for 
the owners and do not represent official 
balances in the same sense as the others, 


Direct Loans 


The amount which Britain has directly 
borrowed abroad during the current war 
falls far short of the total so borrowed 
during World War I. One of the major 
reasons for this has been the altered po- 
sition of the United States, which, under 
the terms of the Johnson Act, was un- 
able to make loans. Another reason has 
been the development of Lend-Lease and 
Mutual Aid, together with the technique 
of foreign-exchange accumulation in the 
form of sterling balances which has obvi- 
ated the necessity for a direct flotation 
of securities on foreign markets. Al- 
though the interest-free loan of the Ca- 
nadian Government and the RFC loan 
are the only two direct loans of any size, 
there have been several smaller loans 
made by the various colonial govern- 
ments on both an interest and an inter- 
est-free basis. The standing of these 
loans on March 31, 1943, is indicated in 
the following table. 


TABLE 2.—Ezternal Debt of the British 
Government Outstanding on March 81, 
1943° 





Lender Rate Amount 
Percent 
Anglo-Netherlands Financial |............ £3, 378, 468 
Agreement (25,676,319 guild- 
ers). 
Reconstruction Finance Cor- | 3 ......| 88, 916, 311 


poration (USA) ($358,777,315) 


Government of Ceylon 24, 3, and 4, 381, 968 


free, 
Government of Mauritius ose 333, 525 
Governments of East Africa 24%4......... 5, 468, 865 
Government of Trinidad.......| 2, 3, and 1, 245, 319 
free. 
Government of Newfoundland _| Free . 1, 752, 507 
Government of Canada RE Ke . .|157, 303, 000 
Miscellaneous loans from colo- 280, 023 
nies, ete, 
EEE: wa bukdicacheneesndat wdaaedne 263, 059, 981 





' Exclusive of debt arising out of World War 1914-18. 


The Anglo-Netherlands item repre- 
sents the remaining portion of £23,842,- 
000 which the Netherlands Government 
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made available to the United Kingdom 
out of its holdings of gold and dollars 
at the time of its arrival in Britain after 
the Nazi invasion of the Low Countries. 
The debt was stated in guilders so as to 
give the Netherlands Government the ex- 
change guaranty “most acceptable” to it. 
Up to March 1942 a sum of £17,650,000 
was repaid, and the debt has since been 
reduced to the amount shown in the 
able. 

: There has been a tendency to lump 
these debts in with the sterling balances, 
put strictly speaking they are not in the 
same category. It is true that Canada’s 
loan does represent merely a shift of 
sterling balances to a definite debt of the 
British Government, but the very fact 
that this shift took place altered the 
status of the obligation. Taken to- 
gether, however, these direct loans and 
the sterling balances constitute external 
liabilities of the United Kingdom, the 
total of which is shown in table 1. This 
is not to overemphasize the importance 
of the form in which the liabilities are 
expressed except insofar as the differ- 
ence in form may have a close bearing 
on the future position of these liabilities, 
a matter which will be discussed in part 
III of this series of articles. 





Price Increase for Cinchona 
Alkaloids 


Maximum prices for certain cinchona 
alkaloids and their salts sold by the De- 
fense Supplies Corporation to other Gov- 
ernment agencies and to industrial users 
supplying these agencies have been in- 
creased by about 80 percent, the Office of 
Price Administration announced, effec- 
tive October 3, 1944. 

Since the production of these products 
by the Defense Supplies Corporation was 
undertaken primarily to insure an ade- 
quate supply of these important anti- 
malarials for military and defense pur- 
poses, it has been determined that the 
price increases should be confined to 
sales made in furtherance of. these 
purposes. 

Prices for sales to primary distributors, 
drug wholesalers, and other industrial 
users of these products remain the 
same—which means there will be no 
increase in their cost to ultimate 
consumers. 

Defense Supplies Corporation is the 
sole producer of these commodities in 
the United States at this time. Cinchona 
alkaloids and their salts are derived from 
cinchona bark imported from South 
America. 

Operating with selling prices deter- 
mined under the General Maximum 
Price Regulation at March 1942 levels, 
DSC has been unable to produce the ma- 
terials without loss in the past, owing 
mainly to the poor quality of some of 
the cinchona bark that has_ been 
processed. 

By increasing prices for sales to other 
Government agencies and industrial 
users under contract with such agencies, 
DSC may be able to recover some of its 
past losses, OPA says. 
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(Developments communicated to the 
Trade Controls Unit up to Monday, 
October 30, 1944.) 


The Requirements and Supply Branch, 
Bureau of Supplies, Foreign Economic 
Administration, has issued the following 
Current Export Bulletin: 


No. 573—Current Export Bulletin No. 203, 
October 24, 1944 


I. GENERAL LICENSE G—Post EXTENDED TO 
CORSICA 


The provisions of the general license G— 
POST as set forth in Comprehensive Export 
Schedule No. 15, pages 106—109, are extended 
to include Corsica. This area will be included 
with the countries listed in Group II. 

Subject to the restrictions of the general 
license G-POST, the extension will permit 
the export of articles and materials as gifts 
or samples without individual licenses. 

Shipments under the general license G— 
POST may be made when contained in indi- 
vidual mail shipments weighing no more than 
eleven pounds gross and where the net value 
of each such shipment is $25 or less: provided 
Not more than one parcel or package per week 
may be mailed by or on behalf of the same 
person or concern to or for the same ad- 
dressee (the naming of addressees other than 
known ultimate addressees for the purpose of 
evading the limitations of this general license 
is prohibited) . 

Exportations of the articles and materials 
classified under each individual Schedule B 
number indicated in the list of commodities 
in paragraph 3, page 106, Comprehensive Ex- 
port Schedule No. 15, are limited in value by 
the dollar limit shown or prohibited alto- 
gether if the word “None” appears in “Value 
Limits” column. 


II. BuILDING MATERIALS—FOURTH QUARTER, 
1944 


A. Pending applications covering the ex- 
portation of the commodities listed below to 
the other American Republics far exceed 
available quotas. Therefore, effective imme- 
diately, no new applications covering such 
exportations will be considered in the fourth 
quarter, 1944, and, if filed, will be returned 
without action to the applicant. 














| 
CMP, Sched- 
Commodity | code | ule 
No. | B No. 
| 
Electrical Machinery and Apparatus: 
Conduit, rigid metal, of iron or steel.._; 415 | 7094. 15 
Conduit, rigid metal other than of iron | 
LE LE Hy 
Conduit, other metal, outlet and 
- { . . Ces Be eT 
Sockets, outlets, fuse blocks, and light- 
ine SWIGIGS.... -nnicanncocacénnnas---t 4) eee 
Wiring supplies and line materials, 
other NOM ODEN eRe NR Oe 
Iron and Steel Manufactures: | 
Woven wire screen cloth, insect-_.---- 704 | 6086. 10 





B. When submitting applications in future 
quarters, exporters are urged to use the 
Blanket License procedure whenever appli- 
cable. Export license applications for the 
above-listed commodities for the first quarter 
of 1945 should be submitted between Decem- 
ber 15, 1944, and January 31, 1945. 


Ill. Export LIcENSE APPLICATION PROCEDURE 
FoR RapIo RECEIVING TuBES, CMP No. 511, 
SCHEDULE B Nos. 7078.05 anp 7078.98 


The provision outlined in Comprehensive 
Export Schedule No. 15, page 153, paragraph 





41, eliminating the necessity for applicants 
for export licenses, including the BLT 
(Blanket) licenses, or release certificates cov- 
ering all types of radio receiving tubes, classi- 
fied under Schedule B Nos. 7078.05 and 7078.98 
and under CMP No. 511, to specify the indi- 
vidual quantity or type of tubes to be ex- 
ported will remain effective until further 
notice. It will be necessary to specify only 
the total quantity and value of tubes being 
exported when applying for an export license. 


IV. Bur (BLANKET) LICENSE PROCEDURE FOR 
Rapio RECEIVING Tuses, CMP No. 5611, 
ScHEDULE B Nos. 7078.05 anp 7078.98 


A. The provision outlined in Comprehen- 
sive Export Schedule No. 15, page 164, para- 
graph 4 (a), and in Current Export Bulletin 
No. 189 (Announcement 558 in Forricn 
COMMERCE WEEKLY for September 9), Subject 
II, which eliminates the necessity of ap- 
Pplicants having firm orders on hand when 
submitting applications for BLT (Blanket) 
license covering radio receiving tubes for the 
third and fourth quarters of 1944 will remain 
effective until further notice. 

B. The provision outlined in Comprehen- 
Sive Export Schedule No. 15, page 164, para- 
graph 4 (b), and in Current Export Bulletin 
No. 189, Subject Il, which makes it unneces- 
sary during the third and fourth quarters 
of 1944 for the holder of a BLT (Blanket) 
license for radio receiving tubes to present 
the document to the Collector of Customs 
at the port of exit when shipment is being 
pore e will remain effective until further no- 

ce. 


V. CORRECTION OF CURRENT Export BULLETIN 
No. 196, Sussecr I 
Current Export Bulletin No. 196 (An- 
nouncement 566 in ForreiGn ComMMERCE 
WEEKLY for October 14), Subject I, dated 
October 3, 1944, listed the official title and 
address in the United States of the various 
military representatives of the other Ameri- 
can Republics. The following should be de- 
leted from the list: , 
Naval Attaché, Embassy of Colombia, 
1520 Twentieth Street NW. 
Washington, D. C. 





Forest-Preservation Efforts 
In British Columbia 


Educational work stressing the need 
for protection and preservation of 
British Columbia’s forests has been 
started in schools in the Province, a 
Canadian lumber journal] reports. 

In 1943 the Forest Service published 
a 32-page book which was distributed in 


. Schools throughout the Province, 40,000 


having been issued. A new 72-page illus- 
trated book has been prepared this year, 
but because of the paper shortage cir- 
culation has been cut. The book will be 
sent to school libraries and to children’s 
sections of public libraries. Blotters 
carrying forest-protection messages were 
also given to schools in sets of 12. More 
than 200,000 of these sets were distrib- 
uted in 1943. 

Films, lectures, and newspaper ad- 
vertising also have been used in this 
campaign to direct public attention to 
the importance of British Columbia’s 
forests to the welfare of the Province. 
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Demand for Tractors 
in Sweden Mounts 
Rapidly 

(Continued from p. 9) 


been built or rebuilt for producer-gas 
operation by this company alone. 

In early 1943 two Swedish firms col- 
laborated to produce a new tractor espe- 
cially designed for both producer-gas and 
oil operation and adaptable to practically 
all farm work. At first it was intended 
to produce 1,500 tractors per year, but 
this plan has been superseded by one 
which calls for annual production of only 
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300 tractors. The first of the company’s 
new tractors appeared on the market late 
in 1943. 

Another Swedish firm produces a 
truck-tractor model and also a small 
tractor for the army, designed for haul- 
ing artillery pieces and other heavy ma- 
terials. 


The Import Picture 


Since so few tractors are produced in 
Sweden, import figures are significant in 
relation to the growing use of the tractor 
throughout the country. The following 
table gives a complete picture of both 
imports and domestic production (ex- 
ports are given also, for the period 1930- 
1939) : 





7 ares 


3, 163 


Swedish Tractor Imports, Production, and Exports, 1930-39 

Imports (number Imports’ Swedish 
sahililbcptiiasaliintit total | produe- | Exports 
Year value tion (million 
United Great Ger- Other Total (million | (million) crowns) 

States Britain many countries —_ crowns) | crowns 
1930_ _- 308 254 5 43 640 ! 0.5 0.5 
1931 __- 203 105 60 87 455 1.1 5 3 
1932 &3 150 6 2 241 7 5 2 
1933 50 107 5 162 4 8 2 
1934 217 209 5 431 1.0 1.1 2 
1935 387 641 1 4 1, 033 2.3 2.2 1.0 
1936 ___ 717 1,018 1, 735 3.8 2.3 1.0 
1937__. 1, 797 1, 690 5 15 3, 507 8 3.1 9 

1938 2, 529 1, 531 7 15 4,112 2.7 

4,4 2.5 


1, 173 


~o 
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European countries have not been im- 


portant exporters of tractors because 
their domestic demands are not great 
enough to warrant production on a mass 





scale. In Sweden, Germany has been 
one of the United States’ competitors, 
supplying tractors equipped with Diesel 
or semi-Diesel engines and generally 
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Passports for 


reconstruction. 


A person who considers that his presence in France will contribute directly 
or indirectly to the military effort should support his application by a letter 
from an appropriate department or agency of this Government stating in 
what way his going to France would contribute to the war effort. 

A person who represents an American business organization must estab- 
lish that the organization has heretofore had a branch or subsidiary in 
France or that his organization prior to the disruption caused by the war 
periodically sent a representative or representatives to France. 

American professional men who had established themselves in their pro- 
fessions in France and left that country because of conditions growing out 
of the war must submit with their passport applications satisfactory evidence 
that they previously followed their professions in France. 

It must be clearly understood, however, that the facilities for transporta- 
tion between the United States and France are extremely meagre, and the 
appropriate authorities in the United States hold out no encouragement at this 
time that such facilities will be increased. Consequently, any American 
citizen who considers that he comes within one of the classes of persons 
above mentioned should advise the Department of the arrangement he has 
concluded for his transportation to and from France. 

Military permits will not be required for the “interior zone” of France, 
but each American citizen desiring to enter the zone must obtain a French 


visa on his American passport. 


Interior Zone” of France: Conditions Under Which 
They Will Henceforth Be Granted 


In view of the agreement which has been reached between the French and 
the Supreme Headquarters Allied Expeditionary Force declaring a consider- 
able part of France including Paris an “interior zone’’, the U. S. Department 
of State will accept applications for passports from American citizens for 
such zone if they are accompanied by appropriate evidence establishing (1) 
that their presence in France will contribute directly or indirectly to the 
military effort, or (2) that their purpose in desiring to travel in France will 
serve the national interests by the resumption of economic or other activities 
disrupted by the war, or (3) that their going to France would materially aid 
that country in meeting its requirements for civilian consumption and for 
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heavier than American types. The dif. 
ference in weight accounts for the higher 
prices of the German tractor. In 1939, 
Germany furnished only 133 of the 4,489 
tractors imported by Sweden. The only 
type of tractor imported from Great 
Britain carries a United States brand 
name; this company has sold 12,000 trac. 
tors in Sweden thus far. 


Fuel Factor Important 


Although Sweden’s imports of tractors 
in 1939 showed a decided increase over 
1938, the total did not reach the volume 
that might have been attained had there 
not been some apprehension on the part 
of farmers as to what substitutes for oj] 
would be available. After the German 
occupation of Norway, Sweden could no 
longer import large quantities of oj] 
which formerly “kept the wheels roll- 
ing.” As a result, producer-gas units 
have been employed extensively. 

A producer-gas unit enables the ma- 
chine to operate on gas generated by 
burning either charcoal or wood. A unit 
operated by wood is much larger than 
one using charcoal because, in the car- 
bonization process, extraction of wood 
impurities is much more involved. Since 
the average tractor owner in Sweden can 
obtain these fuel supplies from his pri- 
vate forest, the actual cost is limited to 
the time and labor required in cutting 
the wood. Waste wood not suitable for 
other purposes can be utilized in this way. 


Many Conversions Carried Out 


Approximately 12,000 tractors have 
been converted to the producer-gas sys- 
tem. Nevertheless, some difficulties have 
been encountered which leave the post- 
war prospects of such operation open to 
question. The machines are harder to 
start than when operated on liquid fuel; 
they are weaker in motor power; they 
require more servicing; and they also 
present a greater fire hazard. 

Continued post-war use of the produc- 
er-gas unit has been predicted by a num- 
ber of Swedish agricultural authorities, 
but many others feel that there will be a 
return to liquid fuel when it is available 
at reasonable rates. Several have ex- 
pressed the opinion that farmers will 
continue to operate their present equip- 
ment until it becomes obsolete, and some 
believe that the difficulties incident to the 
use of producer-gas units may be over- 
come so that they will still be employed 
for many purposes. The price of oil after 
the war will undoubtedly be one of the 
important factors in determining the use 
or abandonment of producer-gas units. 


Market Among Small Farmers 


Tomorrow’s tractor, in Sweden, may or 
may not be run by producer gas, but 
modern trends indicate that in any case 
it will be light in weight, moderate in 
price, and useful in all kinds of farm 
work. The economic status of small 
farmers, who compose the largest part of 
Sweden’s agricultural population, has 
improved recently, and there is a possi- 
bility that these small farmers may form 
cooperative groups for purchasing ma- 
chinery which no one farmer alone could 
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afford. Thus a demand for tractors may 
arise among a group which has not previ- 
ously furnished an important market. 
What type of tractor the small farmer 
will want may be judged by the rapidly 
rising popularity of the Epa tractor. 
By 1940, there were 4,000 such tractors 
in operation in Sweden. An Epa is a 
used truck converted into a tractor by 
shortening the frame and adding an ex- 
tra gear box near the rear axle. The 
rebuilding is usually accomplished with 
the aid of the local smith or mechanic. 
Although this tractor has been tested 
and found practical in replacing horses 


- on the farm, its conversion from its 


original purpose will probably lessen its 
durability. 


Heavier Tractors, Too 


An increase is predicted in the Swedish 
demand for heavier tractors from large- 
scale farmers and lumbermen. Some of 
these tractors are used also in road con- 
struction for grading purposes. On al- 
most 40,000 farms, tractors could be em- 
ployed advantageously, in addition to 
those already in use, according to a re- 
cent survey made by a Swedish tractor 
concern. One of the most promising 
markets for tractors is among sugar-beet 
growers in the lowlands who are inter- 
ested chiefly in a wheel-type model with 
integral implement attachments. 

Swedish machinery firms hope to sup- 
ply a large part of the local demand, but 
whether their sales will be sufficient to 
justify large-scale production of the va- 
riety of models needed to permit a mod- 
erate price, is open to question. The 
United States, undoubtedly, will continue 
to play a prominent part in filling the 
needs of the Swedish post-war tractor 
market. 








(Continued from p. 27) 


FINANCIAL DEVELOPMENTS 


The soundness of South Africa’s finan- 
cial system, confidence in gold, and the 
increase in bank deposits, gold reserves, 
and notes in circulation were the out- 
standing points in the annual report of 
the South African Reserve Bank. At 
the end of the last fiscal year, March 31, 
1944, the bank’s note circulation stood at 
more than £51,000,000, an increase of 
nearly £10,000,000 over the preceding 
year. The bank’s gold holdings rose by 
about £45,000,000, and total deposits in- 
creased by more than £30,000,000. 

The bulk of the increase in the com- 
mercial banks’ current accounts re- 
sulted from the Reserve Bank’s pur- 
chases of the country’s gold output. 
Moreover, the Governor of the Reserve 
Bank stated that foreign monies seeking 
investment in South Africa are steadily 
increasing and that authorized exchange 
dealers had been asked to furnish sta- 
tistics which would enable the bank to 
gauge the volume of withdrawals which 
it might have to meet at some future 
date. 


TO PROMOTE FOREIGN TRADE 
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Nore.—Averages are actual selling rates for sight drafts on New York, in units of foreign currency, oy dollar, with the 
fe following exception: Cuba—United States dollar to the peso. The peso of the Dominican Republic, the Guatemalan 
¥ Quetzal, and the Panamanian balboa are linked to the dollar at 1 to 1; the Haitian gourde is fixed at 5 gourdes to a 


dollar. 





e 











| 


Country | Unit quoted Type of exchange | 
1942 (an- 
| nual) 
oo ; -|--— 
Argentina_| Paper peso..| Official A____- 3. 73 
| Official B_.....-.-.. 4. 23 | 
} SSS Crea ete 4. 94 | 
| Free market...........|...--..... 
Bolivia_...| Boliviano...| Controlled............| 46. 46 
ge eee 49. 66 
Brazil.....| Cruzeiro !__.| Official.........-- nes 16. 50 
| Free market.......-..- 19. 64 
| Special free market __ 20. 52 
CS occst DM ccd | BOER Fiasco cuanan 19. 37 
| Export draft.....-..-- 25. 00 
| Free market.._._.-..-- 31.75 
| OIE Pee eceWendesass 31.13 
Colombia _|.....do.......| Commercial bank. __-__| 1.75 
| Bank of Republic. ____| 1.76 
. Cree oe oe Seto 1.77 
CostaRica_| Colon .| Uncontrolled aad 5.71 | 
Controlled _ - ais 5. 62 
Cuba_.....| Peso Os gr rae ae 1.00 
Ecuador...| Sucre _-.-....- Central Bank(official) 14. 39 
Honduras -| Lempira_...| Official. -- oeaip 2.04 
Mexico...-| 3, RR ER a cein S S 4.85 
Nicaragua.| Cordoba....| Official...............- 5.00 
CONE: cdesiacmnkes catakebn iad 
Paraguay..| Paper peso..| Official................| 333.00 
| Guarani 4___|_....do_._- 5 ibe Secl McPiachaoae 
ee ae FONG Sc cswc 6. 50 
Salvador_.| Colon.......|...- ts) ae 2. 50 
Uruguay..| Peso Controlled 1.90 
Ps intone daaageie tek 1.90 
Venezuela_| Bolivar. _...| Controlled 3. 35 
* TD wien 3. 45 


= 


! Under law of Oct. 6, 1942, the cruzeiro became the unit of currency, replacing the milreis. 

















Average rate Latest available quotation 
Approxi- 
1943 (an-| “19k” A. J 
an- | - 
nual) \(monthly)| Bate lent in Date 
currency 
3.73 3.73 3.73 $0. 2681 | Sept. 16, 1944 
4. 23 | 4. 23 4.23 . 2364 Do. 
4.94| 4.94 | 4.94 2024 Do. 
4.06 | 4.0450; 4.035 . 2478 
42.91 | 42.42 42. 42 .0236 | Oct. 3,3944 
45. 42 50. 00 53.75 . 0186 0. 
16. 50 16. 50 16. 50 .0606 | Sept. 11, 1944 
19. 50 | 19. 565 | 19. 50 . 0513 Do. 
20.43 | 20.30 20. 00 . 0500 Do. * 
19.37 | 19.37 19. 37 .0516 | Oct. 7,1944 
25.00 | 25,00 25. 00 . 0400 Do. 
32.37 | 31.69 31.70 . 0815 Do. 
31.00 | 31.00 31.00 . 0323 Do. 
1.75 1,75 1. 746 . 5727 Do. 
1. 76 1,76 1.755 . 5698 Do. 
1.76) 75 | 1.75 ‘5714 Do. 
5. 65 | 5. 6776, 5. 67 .1764 | Aug. 30, 1944 
5.62| 5.62 | 5.62 :1779| Do. 
1.00 | 1.00 1.00 1.0000 | Sept. 23, 1944 
14.10 14.10 14.10 . 0709 | Sept. 26, 1944 
204) 204 | 204 14902 | Sept. 5, 1944 
4. 85 | 4.85 4.85 . 2062 | Sept 15, 1944 
5.00 | 5.00 5.00 . 2000 | Sept. 30, 1944 
5.16 | 5. 76 5.80 . 1724 Do. 
eG Bt pipe Rompe, FONE Aa, Aone 
3.10| 310 | 3.09 "3236 Do. 
6. 50 | 6. 50 6. 50 . 1538 | Oct. 7, 1944 
2. 50 | 2. 50 2. 50 .4000 | Sept. 5, 1944 
1.90 | 1.90 1.90 . 5263 | Sept. 30, 1944, 
1.90 1.90 1.90 . 5263 Do. 
3.35 3.35 3. 35 . 2985 | Sept. 5, 1944 
3.35 | 3. 35 3.35 . 2985 Do. 


Since Nov. 1, 1942, ex- 


change quotations have been in terms of cruzeiros and centavos to the dollar. 


2 Disvonibilidades proprias (private funds). 
3 Used until Nov. 7, when the paper 
4 New currency unit instituted as of Nov. 8, 1943. 


so was replaced by the guarani. 


Norte.—Special rates apply to automotive equipment and agricultural machinery imported from the United States 


into Argentina. 





The bank’s investments dropped 
sharply, from £27,000,000 to £9,000,000, 
which was caused by the Government’s 
taking over still more of the Government 
securities which had been repatriated 
from London. Foreign bills discounted, 
which means in effect, British Treasury 
bills, had risen, on the other hand, from 
£9,000,000 to £22,000,000. Profits for the 
fiscal year amounted to £550,608, of 
which £100,000 was paid out as dividends 
to shareholders and the remainder 
turned over to the Treasury. 

Deposits in commercial banks also 
continued to increase. Despite a slight 
rise in the bank’s loans and discounts, 
the ratio of.cash and liquid assets to total 
deposits increased to 83.5 percent at the 
end of June. The banks’ difficulty in 
finding profitable loan and investment 
opportunities was further indicated by 
the Standard Bank’s index of available 
credit which stood at 739 in June 1944, 
in contrast with 603 a year earlier. In- 
dicative of the Union’s business activity, 
total clearings effected by the com- 
mercial banks had increased to nearly 
£800,000,000, a 65-percent rise over the 
corresponding period in 1939. 

Government bond issues continue to 
be readily acceptable at a usual interest 


rate of 3 percent. A new issue of Elec- 
tricity Supply Commission bonds 
amounting to £2,500,000 with interest at 
3% percent was recently offered to the 
public. The subscription lists were closed 
the same day they were opened. Two 
compelling but contradictory forces are 
influencing gold shares of the Johan- 
nesburg Bourse. In expectation of a 
speedy victory in Europe and the con- 
sequent resumption of normal trade re- 
lationships, many shareholders are said 
to be selling out to procure ready cash to 
finance shipments from overseas. On the 
other hand, the prospect of being able 
to procure more liberal supplies of min- 
ing machinery from abroad and the 
likelihood of extending the area of gold- 
mining operations has stimulated great 
interest, 


RaILwaYs’ WAGES, TARIFFS, EXPENDITURES 


The Minister of Transport announced 
a substantial increase in the salary and 
wage scales, apart from cost-of-living 
allowances; and various improvements in 
working hdéurs and conditions for em- 
ployees of the South African Railways 
and Harbors. This is the first wage in- 
crease given by the Railways during the 
war and it went into effect in October. 
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The additional expenditure involved is 
estimated at £4,000,000. To provide for 
this sum, 10 percent is to be added to all 
railway, harbor, and road tariffs and 
fares. With the 15 percent war sur- 
charge imposed some time ago by the 
Minister of Finance, the total increase in 
basic railway fees since the war began 
will now amount to 26% percent. 

The Minister of Transport indicated 
that the traveling public would feel the 
increase most as a 10-percent raise in 
tariffs on commodities would hardly be 
noticed in the retail distribution price 
of commodities, especially as the in- 
crease is not to apply to certain food- 
stuffs for which temporary tariff re- 
bates were granted 2 years ago in an 
attempt to keep down the cost of living. 

The Minister pointed out that since 
the war there has been a net increase of 
22.8 percent in the railway’s expendi- 
ture. They are paying an extra £6,000,- 
000 for cost-of-living allowances and 
another £1,000,000 to make up the civil- 
ian pay of railway men in the armed 
services. They also give rebates on Gov- 
ernment and Defense force traffic and 
these amount to about £1,000,000. In 
addition to these burdens, the railways 
face much heavier charges for material; 
it is said that ISCOR steel is costing 
them 50 percent more than before the 
war and imported steel 76 percent more. 
It is hoped that after the war the 10- 
percent increase can be lifted. 


Uruguay 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


High-Quality Sanitary Ware: Cus- 
toms Valuation Basis Changed—The 
fixed customs valuations for various ar- 
ticles of sanitary earthenware have been 
placed on a unit basis instead of the 
former weight basis, according to decree 
law No. 220/943, dated September 1, 
1944, published in the Diario Oficial of 
Uruguay of September 9, 1944. It is re- 
ported that the result of this decree is to 
substantially reduce the import duties 
on better-class wares. 

This decree was issued at the instance 
of Uruguayan dealers in building mate- 
rial, on the basis that the new customs 
valuations would not result in any loss 
of revenue and would tend to encourage 
the use of high-quality sanitary ware. 





German Tanning 
Experiments 


The Kaiser Wilhelm Institute for 
Leather Research, in Berlin, has recently 
conducted experiments in the use of oak 
tanning bark from old rather than young 
trees, according to a foreign publication. 
These are said to have indicated that 
while the bark from old trees gave much 
the same technical] results as that from 
the younger trees, the leather tended to 
be more reddish in color and much 
darker than usual. However, when va- 
lonia was added to the tanning prepara- 
tion more satisfactory results were ob- 
tained. 


FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY 








Anne M. Brunk (“Demand for Tractors 
in Sweden Mounts Rapidly’) .—See the 
August 19, 1944, issue of ForEIGN Com- 
MERCE WEEKLY. 


Harold Carlson (author of “Swedish 
Industries’ Trends in Wartime” and 
“Sweden’s Railways Today,” coauthor of 
“Sweden Needs Fish Nets and Finds 
Supply Scarce”).—Born Wilmette, Il. 
Graduated from Karlskrona (Sweden) 
High -School; attended business school 
and college in Sweden, England, and Ger- 
many. In European offices of American 
companies in England, Germany, Swe- 
den, Denmark, and Russia; clerk, Com- 
mittee on Public Information, Moscow, 
1918; appointed clerk in American con- 
sulate at Stockholm September 15, 1922; 
vice consul at Malmo temporary July 30, 
1929; at Stockholm January 30, 1930; at 
Malmo, temporary, July 21, 1931; at 
Stockholm since September 9, 1931. 


Donald F. Heatherington (“Sterling 
Balances and Britain’s External Debt: 
Part II’). —See the October 28, 1944, issue 
of this magazine. 


Margaret E. Wambsganss (coauthor 
“Sweden Needs Fish Nets and Finds Sup- 
ply Scarce”’).—See the June 17, 1944, 
issue. 








(Continued from p. 17) 


since 1942 to determine the date of ter- 
mination of the contract and the ques- 
tion of the reversion of the equipment to 
the Government. 

Air-transport activities registered a 
marked increase, with the organization 
of three new air lines, two of which will 
operate in the Cauca River valley, the 
third having connections to cover the en- 
tire country. The construction and im- 
provement of airports also made rapid 
progress during October. 

The coffee market remained firm, with 
practically no offerings reported from the 
new crop. Substantial quantities of 
coffee remained in the hands of growers, 
in anticipation of higher prices, and 
many speculators were believed to have 
entered the market to buy available sup- 
plies. Approximately 80 percent of the 
1944-45 coffee quota has already been 
registered for export, despite reports of 
dissatisfaction with interior prices estab- 
lished by the Coffee Federation. 

Greater activity and firmer prices 
characterized the Bogota stock market 
and financial circles generally. The 
Government authorized an issue of 25,- 
000,000 pesos of bonds, known as “Bonos 
Colombianos de Tesoreria, 1944,” to cover 
the fiscal deficit for the first 8 months of 
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the year. Fears that the domestic many- 
facturing industry would be adversely 
affected by heavy shipments of merchan. 
dise from abroad, during the immediate 
post-war period, appear to have been re. 
placed by the realization that Colombia 
may have difficulty in obtaining needeg 
supplies after the close of hostilities, 


Costa Rica 


(From the U. S. Embassy, San Jose) 


Business conditions have improved 
somewhat since September. Buying: 
both local and foreign, has almost re. 
turned to a normal level. Credit, al- 
though still somewhat restricted, is 
more abundant. 

The coffee shipping season is nearing 
its end, with a consequent decrease in 
exports. The cocoa crop is about to be 
harvested, and an increase in exports 
of that product is expected to compen- 
sate for the drop in coffee shipments. 

Banana exports have risen sharply to 
reach an all-time high for the year. A 
factor contributing to this increase is 
that shipping space on small craft is 
being made available directly to United 
States ports. 

An export figure of 536,250 pounds of 
abaca indicates that the program is well 
under way and that exports are reach- 
ing significant amounts. 

Balsa-wood exports dropped during 
the month, but this was to be expected 
as a result of the cancelation of balsa 
purchases by the United States. 

A serious shortage of sugar has devel- 
oped, and it is being rationed to the 
confectionery and beverage industries 
until the situation improves. The short- 
age is expected to last until the middle 
of December, when the new sugar season 
will be in full swing. The Sugar Board 
has taken the necessary steps to import 
approximately 25,000 quintals (1 quin- 
tal=101.43 pounds) of Cuban sugar to 
alleviate the shortage. 

It is rumored that the Government 
will submit a new tobacco law to Con- 
gress in the near future. Both tobacco 
manufacturers and producers have been 
consulted, and it is expected that the 
law will reflect the interests of both 
groups. 

Shipping has become still more active 
in the Caribbean, but is practically un- 
changed on the Pacific coast. As a re- 
sult of the increased activity on the east 
coast, the customhouse at Port Limon 
is flooded with merchandise and the 
Government has had to take steps to 
relieve the situation by-ordering a maxi- 
mum free storage limit of 10 days. 

Construction activities, which had al- 
most ceased, have been resumed since 
the acceptance by the Mixed Salary Com- 
mission of amendments to the wage 
scale submitted by construction com- 
panies. The industry, however, is still 
faced with a critical shortage of cement, 
iron, and steel. 

So far there has been no renewed em- 
ployment of workers by either the Gov- 
ernment or the Inter-American High- 
way, but relations between the United 
Fruit Co. and the labor organizations of 
Costa Rica are once more on a normal 
footing. 
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xThe following publications, added to the 
Department's research facilities, through the 
courtesy of the authors arid publishers, are 
listed as a service to businessmen. Please 
note: The Department has no copies of pri- 
vate publications for distribution and can- 
not be responsible for their content. For 
private publications, write direct to the 


_ publishing agency given in each case. 


Articles of Interest to Businessmen Ap- 
pearing in the Department of State 
Bulletin October 23, 1944. 


Copies of this publication, which is is- 
sued weekly by the Department of State, 
may be obtained from the Superintend- 
ent of Documents, Government Printing 
Office, Washington 25, D. C., for the price 
of 10 cents each; subscription price $2.75 
a year. The October 23 issue contains 
these articles: 


Pan AMERICAN CONFERENCE ON GEOGRAPHY 
AND CARTOGRAPHY. 


THE PROCLAIMED LIST. 


INTERNATIONAL CONFERENCE ON EUROPEAN 
INLAND TRANSPORTATION. 


AMERICAN FOREIGN POLICY: ADDRESS BY 
THE PRESIDENT. 


INDIVIDUAL AND INTERNATIONAL AFFAIRS: 
ADDRESS BY ASSISTANT SECRETARY SHAW. 


THE AMERICAN OUTLOOK IN FOREIGN AF- 
FAIRS: ADDRESS BY ASSISTANT SECRETARY 
BERLE. 


THE DUMBARTON OAKS CONVERSATIONS: AR- 
TICLE BY JAMES FREDERICK GREEN. 

INTER-AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF AGRICUL- 
TURAL SCIENCES. 


FUNCTIONS AND RESPONSIBILITIES OF THE 
SHIPPING DIVISION, OFFICE OF TRANS- 
PORTATION AND COMMUNICATIONS. 


CHANGES IN ORGANIZATION OF THE OFFICE 
OF WARTIME ECONOMIC AFFAIRS. 


Other Publications 


UNITED STATES EXPORTS OF DOMESTIC 
AND FOREIGN MERCHANDISE (INCLUDING 
LEND-LEASE EXPORTS) TO CANADA AND 
Mexico: COUNTRY BY COMMODITY TOTALS, 
JANUARY 1944. U. S. Department of 
Commerce, Bureau of the Census. Au- 
gust 1944. 48 pp. Report No. FT 421. 
Price, 50 cents. 

Available from: Bureau of the Census, 
Washington 25, D. C. 


UNITED STATES GENERAL IMPORTS FROM 
CANADA AND MEXICO, EXCLUDING STRATEGIC, 
MILITARY, AND CRITICAL MATERIALS: CouNn- 
TRY BY COMMODITY TOTALS, MARCH 1944. 
U. S. Department of Commerce, Bureau 
of the Census. October 1944. 18 pp. 
Report No. FT 121. Price, 30 cents. 

Available from: Bureau of the Census, 
Washington 25, D. C. 

UNITED STATES GENERAL IMPORTS FROM 
THE LATIN AMERICAN REPUBLICS, EXCLUD- 
ING STRATEGIC, MILITARY, AND CRITICAL 
MATERIALS: COMMODITY BY COUNTRY To- 
TALS, AuGusT 1943. U.S. Department of 
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Commerce, Bureau of the Census. Sep- 
tember 1944. 19 pp. Report No. FT 110. 
Price, 30 cents. 

Available from: Bureau of the Census, 
Washington 25, D. C. 


TOMORROW’S CUSTOMERS FOR AVIATION. 
Crowell-Collier Publishing Co., Research 
Department. 1944. 70 pp. Reports the 
findings of a survey to determine avia- 
tion possibilities and prospects in post- 
war years, both foreign and domestic. 

Available gratis from: Crowell-Collier 
Publishing Co., 250 Park Avenue, New 
York 17, N. Y. 


Woo.: A REVIEW OF THE Past As AN 
AID TO THE STUDY OF THE FuTURE. New 
Zealand Loan & Mercantile Agency Co., 
Ltd. 1944. 50 pp. A memorandum pre- 
senting facts and statistics on world 
production of wool, the changes in the 
prices of wool and other products, and 
how these prices are affected by political 
and financial occurrences. 

Available from: New Zealand Loan & 
Mercantile Agency Co., Ltd., 17 St. 
Helen’s Place, Bishopsgate, London, E. 
C. 3, England. 


ENGLISH-CHINESE AUTOMOTIVE NOMEN- 
CLATURE. Calvin C. Chang. 1943. 238 pp. 
Price, $2.50. A standard glossary of 
English-Chinese automotive terminol- 
ogy, incorporating those terms and 
names used in connection with motor- 
trucks, cars, tractors, road machinery, 
manufacturing and servicing equipment 
and tools, and the mechanical and tech- 
nical terms common to the automotive 
industry. 

Available from: Marmon-Herrington 
Co., Inc., Indianapolis 7, Ind. 


PACKAGING CATALOG 1944. Packaging 
Catalog Corporation. 1944. 766 pp. 
Price, $2.50. An encyclopedia of pack- 
aging presenting basic factual informa- 
tion on all types of packages, including 
those for shipment overseas, machines 
and techniques. Contains an up-to-date 
directory of suppliers of goods and serv- 
ices for packagers. A separate section 
covers reconversion plans and discusses 
changes in product, consumer attitudes, 
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The Commercial Intelligence Unit has 
recently compiled the following trade 
lists, of which mimeographed copies may 
be obtained by American firms from the 
Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Com- 
merce. The price is $1 a list for each 
country. 


Advertising Agencies and Concessionaires— 
El Salvador. 

Alcoholic Beverages, Manufacturers—Costa 
Rica. 

Beverages, Manufacturers—Uruguay. 

Boots and Shoes, Manufacturers—Bolivia. 

Lumber, Importers and Exporters—Costa 
Rica. 

Lumber, Importers and Dealers—El Salva- 
dor. 

Machinery, Importers and Distributors— 
Costa Rica. 

Machinery, Importers and Distributors— 
Honduras. 

Medicinal and Toilet Preparations, Manu- 
facturers—Costa Rica. 

Motion-Picture Theaters—El Salvador. 

Paper Mills—Uruguay. 

Sawmills—El Salvador. 

Textile Industry—El Salvador. 





packaging materials, production ma- 
chinery, and distribution methods. A 
chart “Packaging Materials Under Gov- 
ernment Control” provides ready refer- 
ence for control order numbers. 

Available from: Packaging Catalog 
Corporation, 122 East 42nd Street, New 
York 17, N. Y. 


UKERS’ INTERNATIONAL TEA AND COFFEE 
Buyers’ GUIDE, 1944-45. Compiled by 
Wiliam H. Ukers. 1944. 12th ed. 264 
pp. Price, $2. A reference manual of 
the tea, coffee, spice, and allied trades, 
containing descriptive and _ statistical 
studies of leading tea and coffee export- 
ing countries and the main consuming 
ones; tea and coffee dictionaries; latest 
statistics on production and consump- 
tion; lists of principal supply houses and 
tea and coffee exporters and importers. 

Available from: The Tea and Coffee 
Trade Journal Co., 79 Wall Street, New 
York, N. Y. 


INTERNATIONAL TRANSPORT AND CoOmMm- 
MUNICATIONS. Brig. Gen. Sir Osborne 
Mance and J. E. Wheeler. A study pre- 
pared under the auspices of the Royal 
Institute of International Affairs and 
designed to answer the following ques- 
tions: What are thé chief transport and 
communication problems of the past 20 
years—both solved and unsolved—and 
why did the measures undertaken suc- 
ceed or fail? What aspects must be con- 
sidered for solution of some of the more 
important unsolved problems? What in- 
ternational machinery exists for their 
solution, and how can it be improved? 
The first two volumes of the study are: 

—INTERNATIONAL TELECOMMUNICATIONS. 
1944. 102 pp. Price, $1. 

—lINTERNATIONAL AIR TRANSPORT. 1944. 
127 pp. Price, $1. 

Available from: Oxford University 
Press, 114 Fifth Avenue, New York 11, 
N, Y. 
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Swedish Industries’ 
Trends in Wartime 


(Continued from p. 7) 


Merchant Marine 


At the end of 1938 the Swedish mer- 
chant marine totaled 2,259 units, of 
1,605,092 gross (or 1,104,685 net) register 
tons. Steam and motor vessels num- 
bered 1,332, of 1,519,975 gross tons (1,- 
042,009 net tons) , and sailing vessels, 927, 
of 85,117 gross (62,676 net) tons. 

Additions and decreases have been as 
shown in the table below, by units (in 
parentheses) and net register tons. 
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The figures in the table include losses 
from all causes—from war instruments, 
sales, scrapping, and other. 

According to one reliable source, from 
the beginning of the war to April 30, 1944, 
losses from various war causes totaled 
261 units of all kinds, representing 890,- 
760 tons dead weight. 

At the end of July 1944, the Swedish 
merchant marine, as tabulated by the 
Swedish Chamber of Commerce, totaled 
2,108 ships, of 1,481,330 tons gross (or 
1,025,531 tons net), comprising: 695 
steamers, of 369,728 net tons; 563 motor- 
ships, of 596,413 net tons; and 850 sailing 
ships and auxiliaries, of 59,390 net tons. 

Additions to the Swedish merchant 
marine during the war have consisted to 





Type of vessel 1939 


Additions 
Steamships as (11) 11, 894 
Motorships ; (41) 62, 525 
Sailing ships : ‘ (19) 2, 032 

76, 451 


Total (71) 


Decreases 
Steamships (59) 51, 673 
Motofships (17) 9, 589 
Sailing ships (23 1, 267 


Total : (99) 62, 529 


. 1940 1941 1942 


(8) 8, 204 (4 19, 041 
(35) 4Y, 686 (28) 69, O92 (28 49, S65 
(8) $28 (5 665 (5) 539 


(51) 58, 908 (37) 76, 274 (46) 69, 445 


(67) 79, 849 (59 55, 684 30 43, O87 
(21) 50, 311 (29 2 77. 329 

(9) 337 (34 2. 236 | 3. 207 
(97) 130,497 (122 


124, 423 





1 Of the vessels listed above, 31 steamships, of 39,852 tons 
abroad. 


a great extent of large modern motor 
vessels adapted to transoceanic trade, at 
the expense of the smaller types suitable 
for traffic in the Baltic and other Euro- 
pean waters, and, in consequence, plans 
for new and extended ocean lines are 
being formulated actively. 


Commercial Aviation 


Sweden has made considerable prog- 
ress in aviation during the war, and is at 
present constructing military planes. 
Various civilian airports have been en- 
larged, new ones have been constructed, 
ahd more are planned. The Aerotrans- 
port Company (the principal concern in 
the commercial aviation field), from its 
inception in 1924 to June 1944, had car- 
ried 500,000 passengers on its domestic 
and international lines—more than 20,- 
000,000 kilometers having been flown. 
Domestic service is being extended. A 
corporation (known as “Sila”) in which 
various Swedish shipping lines and in- 
dustrial firms participate, has been 
formed, and has extensive plans for 
trans-Atlantic routes after the war. 


Mining and Metallurgy 


A very considerable extension of many 
phases of Swedish mining and metal- 
lurgy has taken place since the outbreak 
of the war; the country’s self-sufficiency 
in the products of these industries has 
‘been ifcreased notably, and still further 
progregs is planned. 

Ironsore mining in the Lapland area 
has be@n active, but well below pre-war 
levels, whereas in Central Sweden ex- 
traction appears to have been main- 
tained at pre-war levels of about 4,000,000 
tons per annum through 1943. 

Charcoal replaced imported coke to a 
large extent in ferrous metallurgy, at 


net, and 25 motorships, of 33,7 net, were acquired 


twice the cost. In 1939, 51 blast furnaces 
were in operation, with 24 serviceable 
units in reserve. Despite decreasing im- 
ports of scrap, Swedish iron and steel 
production has been at a high level dur- 
ing the war. It has been necessary, how- 
ever, to divert high-grade steel capacity 
to the production of commercial grades 
which have been difficult to obtain from 
abroad. It is stated that commercial 


steel now constitutes 60 percent of out- 
put, though in pre-war years production 
of high-grade steel exceeded that of com- 
mercial grades in Sweden. Many expan- 
sions have occurred at steel mills, and 
numerous existing facilities have been 
modernized. 


Nearly 900,000 tons of 
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forged and rolled products were produced 
in 1943. 

Renewed efforts have been made to 
increase, on a small scale, the use of Lap. 
land ore in Sweden. Near Lulea a pig. 
iron plant, having a capacity of 60,000 
tons per year, recently began operations, 
It uses electric furnaces, with coke as 
the reducing agent (though domestic 
charcoal could no doubt be substituted, 
were costs disregarded). Plans to pro. 
duce steel at that plant, by the basic 
Bessemer process, appear to have been 
dropped, though some electro-steel ca. 
pacity is being built. The supply of elec. 
tric energy available for the plant ap- 
pears limited at present. 

The pre-war production of primary 
aluminum in Sweden (2,000 metric tons 
in 1939) was based on oxide imported 
from Norway, and secondary aluminum 
production amounted to 600 tons. A new 
reduction plant has been built, also a 
plant producing oxide from andalusite 
from the Boliden mines, so that current 
aluminum production of about 4,000 tons 
covers nearly two-thirds of Sweden's 
estimated needs. (It is believed that 
aluminum recovered from scrap is in- 
cluded in the total.) 

The mining of copper, zinc, and lead 
has been expanded, particularly in the 
northern (Boliden or Skelleftea) field, 
A large concentrating plant has been 
built at Kristineberg, with an aerial 
cableway to transport the concentrate to 
the smelting plant, 60 miles distant. 
This smelter, at Rénnskar, has been 
much enlarged, particularly as concerns 
copper capacity, and the production of 
copper there reached 16,000 tons in 1943 
(plants in Southern Sweden produce at 
least an additional 5,000 tons per an- 
num). The new lead smelter at Rénn- 
skar has an annual capacity of 15,000 
tons, but apparently operates at less than 
half that amount, and two refineries in 
Central Sweden contribute nearly half of 
the 12,000 tons estimated as now pro- 
duced annually in Sweden. Zinc refining, 
from ore, has been resumed at a plant 
at Trollhattan, producing 5,000 tons per 
year; another plant there now recovers 
an equal quantity of zinc from scrap, and 
it plans to commence the refining of 5,000 
tons of zinc from ore. 

Some nickel ore is mined in the north- 
ern area and is refined at Rénnskar. 
Boliden ores also contain gold, silver, 
arsenic, cobalt, cadmium, antimony, 
lithium, cesium, selenium, bismuth, and 
other metals, some in considerable quan- 
tity, some in negligible amounts—most 
of these are being extracted. 

Boliden gold production has decreased 
in recent years, and arsenic production 
may be assumed also to have declined. 
Silver production, largely from Boliden 
ore, almost suffices for current reduced 
needs of 35 tons per year, it is believed. 

Alloy metal shortage has been con- 
siderable in the Swedish steel industry, 
and much effort has been devoted to in- 
creasing domestic supplies. Particular 
attention has been given to certain Swed- 
ish iron ores as a source of manganese— 
old mines have been reopened and new 
deposits developed in the quest of sup- 
plies of vanadium, tungsten, and molyb- 
denum. It is planned to recover vana- 
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dium, tungsten, molybdenum, cobalt, 
nickel, and uranium from ash from the 
shale-oil plant at Kvarntorp. 


Shipbuilding Industry 


During the war several shipyards have 

enlarged and modernized their equip- 
ment, consequently the capacity of the 
industry is greater than in 1939. The in- 
dustry probably has not used more than 
two-thirds of its capacity during the war. 
Imports of needed steel, particularly 
plates, have been less than scheduled, 
and Swedish steel mills cannot fully meet 
demand. 
' There has been a considerable produc- 
tion of both war and merchant vessels. 
The merchant-marine tonnage launched 
by the leading 15 Swedish shipyards dur- 
ing the last 5 calendar years is shown in 
the following table: 


Tonnage Launched by Swedish Shipyards 





Dead- 
Year Gross tons | weight 
tons 
1939 210, 000 328, 000 
1940. 155, 000 235, 000 
1941. ‘ , 161, 000 250, 000 
1942 134, 000 215, 000 
1943 151, 000 225, 000 





Machine-Shop Industry 


The activity of this industry has shown 
an almost uninterrupted increase during 
the war, and output in 1943 was nearly 
17 percent larger than in 1939. This was 
attributed chiefly to the fact that it had 
to contribute substantially to the gen- 
eral industrial readjustment and the 
strengthening of the defense. It is said 
that its work for military needs was 
quadrupled, whereas its production for 
export declined to one-half or less. 


Lumber Industry 


Lumbering is one of the Swedish in- 
dustries most dependent on export trade, 
and during war years the Swedish lum- 
ber exports have shown a continuous 
heavy decline. In 1943 exports of sawn 
and planed lumber and box shooks to- 
taled only 200,000 standards as com- 
pared with 355,000 standards in 1942 and 
744,000 standards in 1939 (1 standard 
165 cu. ft.). The 1943 figure, which rep- 
resents only about 27 percent of the 1939 
exports, is a low record in Sweden’s lum- 
ber exports in modern times. In the 
domestic market, on the other hand, 1943 
sales are estimated at 600,000 standards, 
or approximately the same as in 1942. 
Toward the end of 1943, however, the 
domestic demand declined noticeably 
because of greater stringency in the 
granting of building licenses. As a re- 
sult of reduced exports, there has been a 
marked decline during the war in the 
number of workers employed in the lum- 
ber industry. 


Wood Pulp and Paper 


Before the war, the wood-pulp and 
paper industries worked chiefly for ex- 
port. During the war there has been a 
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continuous heavy decline in the exports 
of wood pulp, as shown by the following 
table: 


Swedish Export of Wood Pulp 





{In metric tons, dry weight] 
| } 

rv. | Sulphite |Sulphate|Mechan-|  », 

Year | pulp | pulp jical pulp| Total 
1939 i, 217, 000 | 808,000 | 306,000 |2, 331, 000 
1940 | 510,000 | 415,000 | 57,000 | 982, 000 
1941 | 475,000 | 251,000 30, 000 756, 000 
1942 463, 000 | 171,000 25,000 | 659, 000 
1943. _. 


271,000 | 155, 000 | 


8, 000 434, 000 





As compared with 1939, the total pulp 
exports in 1943 showed a decline of over 
80 percent. It was proportionally largest 
in mechanical pulp, which dropped to 
only 2.5 percent of the pre-war quantity. 
The decline in sulphate pulp was by ap- 
proximately the same percentage as the 
total decline for all pulp. Owing to the 
strong demand for viscose pulp in Ger- 
many and Italy, the exports of sulphite 
pulp declined only slowly after the first 
sharp drop of nearly 60 percent in 1940. 
Owing to the invasion of Italy, however, 
there was a decline of more than 40 per- 
cent in 1943, which brought the exports 
of sulphite pulp down to only 22 percent 
of the figure for 1939. 

As a result of reduced exports, pro- 
duction of wood pulp showed a marked 
decline toward the end of 1943. Another 
factor contributing to this was the 
greatly improved feed situation on the 
Swedish farms, which reduced the sale of 
cellulose feed from 128,000 metric tons in 
1942 to only 15,000 tons in 1943. Be- 
cause of smaller exports and domestic 
sales, there were about 415,000 metric 
tons of unsold pulp on hand at the end of 
1943, compared with a normal stock at 
the end of a calendar year of approxi- 
mately 100,000 tons. 

Despite a decline in the exports of pa- 
per to 189,000 metric tons in 1943, com- 
pared with 238,000 tons in 1942 and 602,- 
000 tons in 1939, it is reported that the 
activities of the paper mills were rela- 
tively well maintained in 1943. The 
quantity of paper produced in that year 
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equaled about 65 percent of the 1939 out- 
put. Toa great extent, this probably is 
attributable to a continued strong do- 
mestic demand for paper as a substitute 
for certain textiles. 

In the wood-pulp industry, as in the 
lumber industry, the deterioration of 
the export market toward the end of 
1943 caused an additional release of 
manpower, which contributed to the up- 
ward trend in Swedish unemployment at 
the end of the year, especially noticeable 
in northern and western Sweden. 


Textile Industry 


The textile industry has suffered to a 
considerable extent from a shortage of 
imported raw materials. In 1943 the 
imports of uncarded cotton totaled 18,167 
metric tons as compared with 32,041 tons 
in 1942 and 46,927 tons in 1939; imports 
of undyed wool amounted to 6,374, 6,798, 
and 13,345 metric tons, respectiveiy, 
during the same years. The shortage of 
imported materials has been substantially 
relieved by the domestic production of 
staple fiber, which in 1943 was increased 
to 15,000 metric tons. Undoubtedly there 
were large stocks of textile raw materials 
on hand at the outbreak of the war, but 
a large demand in connection with the 
strengthening of Sweden’s defense helped 
to exhaust them. Toward the end of 
1941 the textile situation became so pre- 
carious that it was necessary to introduce 
rationing, effective January 1, 1942. 

There appears to have been a slow but 
substantial improvement in the textile 
situation since July 1942. It is reported 
that the total retail sale of cloth and 
clothes (by value) in 1943 was approxi- 
mately 24 percent above the 1942 turn- 
over. Inasmuch as the prices have been 
frozen since the autumn of 1942, there is 
believed to have been an increase in 
quantity also. The textile industry, de- 
spite its somewhat reduced activities, 
appears to have been suffering from a 
shortage of workers. 


Leather Industries 


Among the raw materials imported into 
Sweden, raw hides and skins are an im- 
portant item. Normally, 95 percent of 
the hides required by the Swedish tan- 
neries for' the production of sole leather 
are imported, whereas Swedish hides are 
used chiefly for uppers and, to a consid- 
erable extent, exported. In 1943 the 
Swedish imports of raw hides totaled only 
7,600 metric tons, or less than one-third 
of the quantity imported in 1939. During 
the last few years practically all the im- 
ported hides have come by safe-conduct 
vessels from South America. Despite 
two interruptions in the safe-conduct 
traffic in 1943, the total imports of hides 
during that year were only slightly 
smaller than in 1942, which fact may be 
attributed to the large quantities re- 
ceived toward the end of 1943. During 
certain parts of 1943, however, these in- 
terruptions caused a serious shortage of 
leather, particularly sole leather. 

The employment index for the tan- 
ning industry has for most of the time 
during the last few years been consider- 
ably higher than it was at the outbreak 
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of the war. The shoe-industry employ- 
ment index has been considerably lower 
during recent years than it was at the 
outbreak of the war. 

In the spring of 1943, the shortage of 
sole leather’ became so precarious that 
it was deemed advisable to introduce 
leather rationing at the end of April. 
As a result of the small allocation of 
leather, a larger number of shoe fac- 
tories were obliged to suspend their ac- 
tivities in the summer of 1943. To some 
extent the shortage of leather was com- 
pensated by the manufacture of shoes of 
other materials, such as textile shoes with 
wooden soles. The resumption of the 
Safe-conduct shipping, however, im- 
proved the output of leather shoes in a 
limited volume in the fall of 1943. 
Nevertheless, during the final quarter of 
1943 the shoe trade was 16.5 percent 
lower than during the corresponding 
period of 1942. 


Chemical Industry 


The production of sulfur pyrites in 
Sweden has greatly increased during the 
war, largely because of increased min- 
ing activities in the Boliden area. Pyrite 
production there in 1943 is estimated at 
200,000 metric tons, which with the py- 
rite production of the Falun mines 
probably about covers current Swedish 
needs. Sulfur recovered from flue gases 
at the Roénnskar smelter amounts to 
about 4,000 tons per annum and similar 
recoveries at the shale-oil plants may 
equal three times this amount. 

Sulfuric-acid production has greatly 
increased, as has nitrogen fixation and 
calcium chloride production. Super- 
phosphate output (based on domestic 
apatite) is expected to reach 330,000 tons 
in 1944. Retort distillation of wood has 
largely replaced charcoal burning in 
stacks, and the recovered byproducts 
have been used as the basis of a consid- 
erable extension of production in the 
chemical and pharmaceutical field. 
Much has been done toward the utiliza- 
tion of cellulose waste, and ethyl-alcohol 
capacity has greatly increased. Some 
synthetic-rubber production has com- 
menced and more is planned. 


Building Industry 


The building industry in Sweden has 
always been regarded as an important 
key industry, influencing activities along 
other lines. After the outbreak of the 
present war there followed a period of 
stagnation which lasted until 1942, when 
the financial aid extended to dwelling- 
house builders resulted in a marked re- 
covery. 

For its materials and equipment, the 
Swedish building industry is dependent, 
not only on domestic production, but 
also on the importation of many articles. 
Reduced imports have caused a shortage 
of certain kinds of building iron and 
steel, including sheet iron, glass, asphalt 
and other insulating material, pipes of 
various kinds, and electrical material. 
In the beginning of 1943 there was a 
shortage of bricks, which was later over- 
come. The production of cement is esti- 
mated at 935,000 metric tons for 1943, 
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compared with 1,185,000 tons in 1939, 
and the consumption of cement in- 
creased 14 percent in 1943. The Skanska 
Cement A. B. reports that its three fac- 
tories utilized a little over one-half of 
their capacity in 1943. 


Prospective Post-war Trends 


When the war terminates, a period of 
liquidation of Swedish emergency activi- 
ties may be expected, with a transition 
from wartime to peacetime occupations 
and reestablishment of the trade rela- 
tions interfered with by the war. How- 
ever, as long as the present political sit- 
uation continues, Sweden probably will 
maintain its military establishment at 
current levels. 

A tendency toward stagnation is al- 
ready. visible in some industries, prin- 
cipally those producing substitutes, and 
the demand for equipment for the lines 
affected has fallen off. Accumulation 
of funds for post-war investment and the 
manufacture and storage of products for 
post-war export is evident. Orders re- 
ceived by manufacturers of coffee sub- 
stitutes are claimed to have decreased 
by one-half recently. Railway rolling- 
stock plants are working on a large or- 
der for the Netherlands, for delivery after 
the war. The wood-pulp industry has 
several hundred thousand tons of chem- 
ical pulp in storage, awaiting a resump- 
tion of peacetime exports. Industry has 
formed a new export organization, and 
the Swedish Government has formu- 
lated various plans for post-war indus- 
trial projects. 

During the last few years, Swedish in- 
dustries have invested about 5,000,000,000 
crowns in machinery and other equip- 
ment. Government assistance has 
played an important role in wartime ex- 
pansion. The leading firms invested 
640,000,000 crowns ($152,000,000) in 1942 
and 641,000,000 crowns in 1943, though 
plans for 1944 call for only 528,000,000 
crowns ($126,000,000), because of the 
prospective end of the war in Europe. 
These firms are stated to have further 
reserved about 250,000,000 crowns ($60,- 
000,000) for post-war investment. 
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Sweden Needs Fish 


Nets and Finds 
Supply Scarce 


(Continued from p. 12) 


Imports since the outbreak of war in 
1939 were: 190 metric tons in 1939, 666 
tons in 1940, 42.3 in 1941, 51.9 in 1942. 
and 69.5 in 1943. By far the greater por- 
tion of those imported since 1840 are 
fine nets. 


Domestic Output 


Sweden’s domestic production of 
coarse nets has been stepped up, and ap- 
proaches present requirements. Shifts 
at net factories have been increased, and 
in one plant two additional machines, 
of domestic manufacture, have been 
installed. 

So far as fine nets are concerned, at 
the outbreak of the European war only 
two old-type machines were on hand in 
the country. These were ingeniously 
adapted to the production of fine nets, 
In 1943 five machines were purchased 


- from Germany, and three of these have 


been placed in operation. 

Recent expansion in Sweden’s manu- 
facture of miscellaneous-type nets may 
be noted by the output in the past 5 
years, reported as: 1939, 90 metric tons; 
1940, 47.9 tons; 1941, 83.2 tons; 1942, 
129.3 tons; and 1943, 154.8 tons. The 
program for 1944 calls for about 180 
metric tons of coarse and 5 tons of fine 


nets. 
More Will Be Needed 


At least 20 additional tons of coarse 
and 55 tons of fine nets will be required, 
and, to augment the dwindling stocks, 
supplies of cotton and cotton twine have 
been placed at the disposal of foreign 
net factories. 

Accordingly, agreements have been 
concluded with the following countries 
to make gradual delivery of the quan- 
tities indicated before the close of 1944: 





Coarse Fine 


Country 
unter} nets nets 


Metric \Vletric 

fons tons 
Denmark 28 37 
Finland 10 
CGrermany 32 
Norw ay 57 13 


Total SS 92 





The progress of the war in Europe may 
make it impossible for any or all of those 
countries to fulfill the agreements. 


Condition Is Widespread 


Nets have become scarce in most coun- 
tries of the world: in some because of 
manpower shortages, in others because 
of meager raw materials, and in still 
others because of the tremendous quan- 
tities needed for camouflage nets, moor- 
ing nets, and countless other war re- 
quirements. 

To contribute their share toward alle- 
viating the shortage, hand knotting has 
also been resorted to. No doubt many a 
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fisherman in Sweden spends long hours 
at hand knotting, to replenish his meager 
supply of nets and to salvage those not 
too badly damaged. Most nations have 
cautioned their fisher folk against throw- 
ing away any nets or parts that could 
conceivably be reclaimed for further use. 


Imports To Continue ? 


The comparatively small amounts re- 
quired, as well as the vast number of 
sizes, meshes, and fineness, made domes- 
tic manufacture of fine nets very expen- 
sive in Sweden. For that reason no steps 
were taken to inaugurate this industry in 
the country. Also the essential machin- 
ery is not manufactured in Sweden, and, 
so long as the war continues, it is un- 
likely that any can be obtained elsewhere. 
Unless the industry can be made remu- 
nerative to the owners, and still maintain 
prices at a sufficiently low level to induce 
Swedish fishermen to forego purchasing 
their nets in countries where they sell 
their catches, it is quite likely that fine 
nets will remain on the list of Sweden’s 
imports, even when the world returns to 
normal pursuits. 





TO PROMOTE FOREIGN TRADE 


C. I. A. A. Prepares to Meet 
Growing Transportation 
Problems 


The Office of the Coordinator of Inter- 
American Affairs announced recently 
that it has raised its Transportation Di- 
vision to the status of a Department 
within the Office because of the increas- 
ing importance of cooperating with 
the other American Republics in keep- 
ing transportation systems operating 
efficiently. 

The head of the new Department of 
Transportation is Maj. Gen. Julian L. 
Schley, who was director of the former 
division. General Schley has been made 
an Assistant Coordinator. 

“The shipment of strategic and critical 
materials for the war effort of the United 
Nations as well as the maintenance of 
the internal economic stability of the 
other American Republics is dependent 
on transportation,” Nelson A. Rockefel- 
ler, Coordinator of Inter-American Af- 
fairs; said in his announcement of the 
changes. Mr. Rockefeller continued: 
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“All of the American Republics are ex- 
periencing increasing difficulty in keep- 
ing their transportation systems in oper- 
ation because of the deterioration of 
equipment and facilities, and the diffi- 
culty of obtaining new materials and 
spare parts. This deterioration has con- 
tributed to a large extent to the shortage 
of food and to rising prices. 

“Because of the increasing importance 
of cooperating with the various republics 
in meeting this situation, the Transpor- 
tation Division of the Office of Inter- 
American Affairs has been made a 
Department.” 

The transportation program of the 
Office of Inter-American Affairs is de- 
signed to help improve transportation 
facilities in the other American Republics 
by furnishing the services of technicians 
to advise on maintenance and opera- 
tional methods. This work is carried on 
in collaboration with the Department of 
State, War Shipping Administration, 
Civil Aeronautics Administration, Office 
of Defense Transportation, Foreign 
Economic Administration, Army, Navy, 
and other agencies. 
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